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>> Checking Up the Vanzetti Story << 


An — With the Chief of Counsel for the Defense 


ILLIAM G. THOMPSON, who 

became chief of counsel in the 

Sacco-Vanzetti case after Van- 
zetti had been convicted of the at- 
tempted robbery at Bridgewater, and 
after both men had been sentenced to 
death for the South Braintree crime, is 
by common consent rated as one of the 
most distinguished members of the 
Massachusetts bar. He has lectured 
on law for years at Harvard and is still 
lecturing there. Sprung from old and 
eminent New England stock, he is an 
independent politically, and a_ trustee 
for estates running into the millions. 
He has not identified himself with any 
particular type of professional work. 
Although he has often appeared for 
corporations, he has as often appeared 
against them, both in jury trials and in 
appellate courts. Perhaps it was be- 
cause he had maintained his profes- 
sional independence that he was able 
and willing to support the unpopular 
side of the Saceo-Vanzetti case, and to 
stand the financial sacrifice which such 
a course involved. 

Mr. Thompson and his colleague. 
Herbert B. Ehrmann, had charge of 
ihe complicated court proceedings which 
preceded the appeal to Governor Alvan 
T. Fuller, and of the appeal to him and 
committee headed by 
President A. Lawrence Lowell of Har- 
vard. Conceding the truth of the con- 
fession by James Mede and Frank Silva 


his advisory 


to The Outlook, why was no use made 
Were the attorneys for 
the condemned men ignorant of it? Or 
did they know of it and disbelieve it? 
These questions The Outlook sent me 


of their story? 


By SILAS BENT 


to Boston to lay before Mr. Thompson. 
His reply includes the text of a letter 
he wrote to Governor Fuller about this 
very matter, before Sacco and Vanzetti 
were executed. At many points this in- 
terview is a verification of the affidavit 
Mede made to The Outlook, as printed 
in its issue of October 31. 

“You have asked me,” Mr. Thomp- 
son said, “what Mr. Ehrmann and I 
knew about Mede before the execution 
of Sacco and Vanzetti. I have avoided 
talking for publication about this case: 
but your question is of importance. For 
we did know a good deal about Mede. 
and one of two (both 
erroneous) might be drawn from that 
fact: first. that we did not believe 
Mede’s story; or second, that if we did 
believe it, we neglected our duty to 
Sacco and Vanzetti. The truth is other- 


inferences 


wise. : 

“It must be understood that at no 
time from the beginning of the trial at 
Dedham for the South Braintree crime. 
up to the time when Vanzetti's petition 
for pardon was filed with the Goy- 
ernor, was it possible in any of the judi- 
cial proceedings that occurred before 
Judge Thayer or before the Supreme 
Court, to discuss the Bridgewater case. 
This situation was created by the act of 
the Government in trying Vanzctti alone 
for the Bridgewater crime before try- 
ing Vanzetti and Sacco for the South 
Braintree crime, and securing a convic- 
tion and a sentence of Vanzetti, so that 
when he appeared in court at Dedham 


he appeared before a judge who had 
previously him to State 
Prison; and although that fact was not 
formally mentioned at the Dedham 
trial, it had been given publicity in the 
newspapers, was inferentially referred 
to at the trial by Mr. Katzmann, and 
must have been well known to every- 


sentenced 


body. 

“The injurious efiect of that com- 
bination of circumstances — persisted 
throughout all the subsequent proceed- 
ings, including the proceedings before 
the Governor and his Advisory Com- 
mittee. The fact that Vanzetti had 
been convicted of a highway robbery 
committed before the South Braintree 
crime not only removed from every- 
body’s mind the presumption of inno- 
cence, but created a presumption of 
guilt; and the fact that Sacco was his 
friend and associate created a similar 
presumption against Sacco. I 
always felt that the effect of this com- 
bination of circumstances was one of the 


have 


most fatal influences operating against 
both defendants in all the proceedings 
beginning with the Dedham trial and 
ending with the appeal to the Governor 
and his Advisory Committee. 

“When Mr. Moore 


counsel for Sacco and Vanzetti he left 


ceased te be 


some papers with me, but by far the 


larger part in charge of a friend 
covering his in- 
of both 
eases. Moore was not counsel for Van- 
zetti at the Plymouth trial for the 


Bridgewater crime; but after he became 


in Boston—papers 


vestigations of every aspect 


counsel for Saeco, and in a sense for 
Vanzetti also. in the South Braintree 
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‘ase, he made a considerable investiga- 
tion into the Bridgewater case and the 
circumstances of the trial. His papers 
were for a good while practically not 
accessible to me. I finally obtained per- 
mission to have them transferred into 
the custody of the Sacco-Vanzetti De- 
fense Committee, where at my request 
they were looked over by somebody con- 
nected with the Committee, and part 
of them were sent to my office. It was 
utterly impossible for me at the time I 
was preparing affidavits, making mo- 
tions, and conducting hearings before 
Judge Thayer on the Dedham case, to 
give careful attention to the Bridge- 
water case, which was not in the issue. 

“Some time in June or July, 1927, I 
discovered among some of Mr. Moore's 
papers that had been brought to my 
office references to James Mede, and to 
efforts previously made by Mr. Moore 
to get Mede to disclose his connection 
with the Bridgewater crime. I had 
previously got in touch with Mr. 
Thomas Doyle, who had assisted Mr. 
Moore in his numerous investigations. 
I found that Mr. Doyle knew Mede, 
and had interviewed Mede in New York 
in an effort to get him to tell what he 
I found that Doyle had notes 
of this interview. 


knew. 


66H May say that long before I had 

I charge of the case, and at a time 
when I was giving occasional gratuitous 
advice to Mr. Moore about the numerous 
problems that confronted him, he urged 
me strongly one day to see Mede. This 
must have been shortly after Mede’s 
release from State Prison. With some 
reluctance I let Moore bring Mede to 
the office, with two or three other 
Italians whose names I do not remem- 
ber. In my presence Moore tried to 
get Mede to tell what he knew about 
the Bridgewater crime, and J also urged 
Mede to do it, basing my appeal solely 
on such sense of fair play as he might 
have, and upon the wickedness of per- 
mitting Vanzetti’s serious situation to 
be fatally compromised by a refusal to 
disclose the truth about the Bridgewater 
ease. On this occasion Mede showed 
some agitation and fear; but no appeal 
would affect him, and he left the office 
I did not 
see him again till long afterwards, 


without disclosing anything. 


under circumstances which I will men- 
tion. 

“Upon discovering Moore’s memoran- 
dum indicating that Doyle had had an 
interview with Mede in the Hotel 
MecAlpin in New York. I urged Doyle 


strongly to get hold of Mede again and 


renew the appeal that had been made 
several years before, and if he thought 
it would do any good, to bring Mede to 
my office in order that I might appeal 
to him also. My memory is that Doyle 
did bring Mede to my office some time 
in July, 1927. My diary entries dur- 
ing this period are not complete because 
of the great number of people that I was 
seeing, and the great number of details 
in which I was engaged. The only 
entry I can find is one on July 12, that 
I had an interview on that day with 
both Doyle and Mede in my office. The 
details are not given. 

“Whatever Doyle did in this matter 
was done gratuitously, and I wish to 
state emphatically that no inducements 
of any kind were held out to Mede ex- 
cept the appeal to save a man from 
death whom he knew to be innocent of 
one of the crimes of which he had been 
convicted. 

“The explanation offered to me for 
Mede’s reluctance to yield to this ap- 
peal—an explanation which has seemed 
to me both natural and true, and which 
was confirmed by subsequent events— 
was that he was trying to make a living 
for his wife and children by running 
boxing matches, which required a State 
license; that he was constantly under 
surveillance by the police; and that if 
he did anything to discredit the official 
view of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, he 
would incur the displeasure of the 
police, lose his license, and be reduced 
to poverty. With great difficulty Mede’s 
fear was overcome. 

“In a letter to the Governor of May 
28, 1927, I urged him to see Mr. Doyle 
as a man who ‘probably has more knowl- 
edge of the witnesses, the attitude of 
the underworld, the bias of the jury, 
and other important facts, than any- 
That was before I had dis- 
covered Mr. Doyle’s memorandum of 
the Mede interview. As I could not 
find that the Governor had complied 
with this request, shortly before June 
20, 1927, and perhaps on that day, by 
telephoning the Governor’s secretary, I 


body else.’ 


arranged an interview between the Gov- 
ernor and Mr. Doyle, which occurred 
on June 20. I was not present at this 
interview; but Mr. Doyle reported to 
me that he was questioned at length by 
the Governor about his connection with 
the case; the nature of his investiga- 
tion, especially in the. underworld; the 
wages he had received from Mr. Moore; 
the amounts that he had paid Mede for 
the few days that Mede was trying to 
get information in New York after his 
release from State Prison, which Doyle 
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told the Governor was $10 a day and 
expenses; and a variety of circum- 
stances connected with Mede. 

“There was no opportunity at this 
interview for Mr. Doyle to show: the 
Governor his notes; but Mr. Doyle 
urged the Governor to permit him to 
bring Mede to the Governor’s office, to 
which the Governor consented, saying 
that he would like to see Mede at any 
time Doyle could bring him there. Mr. 
Doyle subsequently made an appoint- 
ment with the Governor for July 6; but 
by a telegram from the Governor’s see- 
retary the interview was postponed 
until a later date. Under date of July 
8, 1927, I wrote Governor Fuller the 
following letter: 


Hon. Alvan T. Fuller, 
Governor of .Massachusetts. 
State House, Boston. 

Your ExceLiency: 


In connection with the call which I 
understand Mr. Doyle is permitted to 
make upon you on Monday next at 
11:30, I have discovered among the 
papers left here by Mr. Moore certain 
further facts which ought to be called 
immediately to your attention, to be 
used by you in connection with the in- 
terview with Mr. Doyle. ° 

It appears that in January, February. 
and March, 1922, Mr. Moore, formerly 
counsel for Sacco, had several inter- 
views at the State Prison with one 
James Mede, then confined on a sen- 
tence for engaging in the so-called Net 
and Twine holdup in Cambridge. Mede 
at that time professed to know who 
planned and who committed — the 
Bridgewater crime, but declined to give 
up his information unless he could be 
assured, (1) that it would not injure 
an application which he intended to 
make for parole; (2) that it would assist 
that application. 

On February 2, 1922, the Italian 
Consul, Marchese A. Ferrante, and Mr. 
Moore, called upon your predecessor. 
Hon. Channing H. Cox, and explained 
the situation in regard to Mede, and 
on the same day wrote Governor Cox 
a letter, which is, of course, in. your 
files. Under date of February 6th 
Governor Cox replied to Mr. Moore’s 
letter, saving among other things. about 
the Parole Board: 

“T ean give assurance that its deci- 
sion would be based entirely upon its 
essential merits and upon no other con- 
sideration. Mede’s attorney has_ re- 
quested a pardon. I cannot see any 
good reason for interfering with the 
sentence which the Court imposed and 
his request for pardon is denied. In 
other words. Mede is free to. tell the 
whole truth about any matter which he 
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knows and any reason for failure to do 
so has been removed.” 

We ask you to read this entire letter. 

Mede, however, did not regard this 
as sufficient, and continued to refuse to 
disclose his knowledge. It seems that 
he had received advice to this effect. In 
Mr. Moore’s letter to Governor Cox of 
February 2, 1922, occurs the following 
sentence: 

“Second, that he has been advised 
from two separate sources, one of which 
was disclosed, as you will remember, 
today. by Mr. McDonald, your sec- 
retary, and the other a source which I 
do not feel warranted in developing at 
this moment, not to disclose any in- 
formation in this matter.” 

After Mede’s release, and I think in 
the year 1923, Mr. Doyle, who knew 
Mede, got an interview with him at the 
Hotel McAlpin in New York City, of 
which Mr. Doyle took notes, which he 
still has. At this conversation Mede 
disclosed to Mr. Doyle who planned 
the Bridgewater job and who committed 
it. Mede himself was one of the per- 
sons who planned the job, but did not 
actually participate in it. It was 
planned by Mede, San Marco (alias 
Joe Knapp), and Silva (alias Martini), 
but of these only San Marco and Silva 
were present when the crime was at- 
tempted. Mr. Doyle could not get in- 
formation from Mede which he deemed 
reliable as to the identity of the other 
two men. 

I need hardly point out to your Ex- 
cellency the extreme importance of this 
information. I trust nothing will pre- 
vent you from seeing Mr. Doyle on 
Monday at 11:30, the time fixed by Mr. 
MeDonald, and that your Excellency 
will urge Mr. Doyle to get Mr. Mede to 
come to your office and state fully what 
he knows about the Bridgewater affair. 


Witiiam G. THompson. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
July 8, 1927. 


“On July 11, 1927, Mr. Doyle saw 
the Governor, showed him his Hotel 
McAlpin notes, and obtained an ap- 
pointment for himself and Mede for 
the next day, July 12. This appoint- 
ment was kept. Mr. Doyle and Mede 
called upon me together immediately 
after this interview and told me what 
had occurred. They said that Mede 
made a full disclosure to the Governor 
of his connection with the Bridgewater 
case; but that before he gave up his 
information he insisted upon obtaining 
from the Governor, and did obtain from 
him, an assurance that his confession 
would not be communicated to the State 
Police in any way that would injure 
him (Mede), and that his athletic 


license would not be revoked. They 
told me that at the end of the interview 
the Governor immediately called in 
Captain Blye of the State Police, told 
Mede to repeat his confession to him 
alone, and indicated hostility to Mede 
by words, tone and manner. Mede de- 
clined to talk with Blye alone, and be- 
came terrorized, so that it was impos- 
sible for me at that time to get him to 
repeat his story to the Advisory Com- 
mittee, or to have anything more to do 
with the case. Also the Advisory Com- 
mittee had definitely indicated unwill- 
ingness to consider the Bridgewater 
case. 

“In May of this year Mede called 
upon me again stating that his athletic 
license ‘had been revoked; that his ap- 
peals to the police for consideration 
had been met with hostility and abuse; 
that his financial resources had become 
entirely exhausted; and that he was at 
his wits’ end to know not only how to 
support his wife and children, but even 
to furnish them food for the next week. 
After checking up this story as well as 
I could from Doyle, who was in touch 
with Mede, I felt that Mede’s conduct 
entitled him to some consideration, -and 
I sent him through Doyle the sum of 
$25 of my own money. This is the only 
remuneration, so far as I «know, that 
Mede ever received for his services in 
this case, except what he was _ paid 
several years previously for investiga- 
tion in New York. 


G6 A FTER he left the Governor’s office 

A Mede was in great fear of prose- 
cution, and seemed to me to be in need of 
the advice of independent counsel. I ob- 
tained for him the services of one of the 
most reputable members of our local 
bar. After a time he left this lawyer 
and sought the advice of Dr. San- 
tosuosso, a well known Italian lawyer 
of this city. Dr. Santosuosso urged 
him to make one more attempt to save 
the lives of Sacco and Vanzetti. over- 
eame his fears, and took him to Cap- 
tain Blye of the State Police some time 
in August, where he again offered to 
make a full confession of what he knew. 
His information was refused, and Dr. 
Santosuosso immediately afterwards 
made a memorandum of what had oc- 
curred, which I understand you have. 

“Mede mentioned to me the names of 
Silva, Oakes and San Marco. His story 
was substantially the same that I am 
told he has given to you. I suppose he 
has given you more details than he gave 
us. 

“It may not be improper at this late 
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day to add that my personal belief at 
the time when Mede made his disclosure 
was that he was telling the truth, and 
nothing has occurred since to shake that 
opinion. I think it was one of San 
Marco’s companions who was mistaken 
for Vanzetti. 

“From the outset of my connection 
with the case, and long before I knew 
Mede, I had suspected that a serious 
miscarriage of justice had occurred at 
the Plymouth trial; and this suspicion 
was afterwards confirmed in many 
ways, including the reading of the 
testimony at the Plymouth trial; the 
reports of the Pinkerton detectives, 
which were not available to us until all 
the eourt proceedings were over; my 
increasing knowledge of Vanzetti’s per- 
sonality; and the consideration of his 
Mede’s story simply 
confirmed my previous judgment about 
Had it not been 
for the powerful weight of the reports 
of the Pinkerton detectives of their in- 
terviews shortly after the Bridgewater 


alibi evidence. 


the Bridgewater case. 


crime with the witnesses who later testi- 
fied at the Plymouth trial, I should have 
felt greater regret than I did feel atthe 
Governor's conduct in reference to 
Mede. As it was, Mr. Ehrmann and I 
marshaled in a letter of June 15, 1927, 
addressed to the Governor, all the evi- 
dence disclosed by the reports of the 
detectives, and certain affidavits ob- 
tained by Moore from Plymouth jurors, 
and presented a copy of the letter to 
the Advisory Committee; but it was of 
no avail before either tribunal. In our 
final argument to the Governor we 
urged also the Mede confession; but 
that also went for nothing. 

“In the light of these facts it must 
be apparent that Mr. Ehrmann and I 
regarded the Mede confession as im- 
portant, and made all the use of it that 
could be made under the circumstances 
existing in July and August, 1927. 


66H vurnk I may further add that I 

I have had nothing to do with The 
Outlook’s investigation of this case be- 
yond helping to arrange an interview 
between one of The Outlook’s investi- 
gators and Doyle and Mede. I have 
not read the article which you intend 
to publish. I presume it will contain 
some arguments, inferences or expres- 
sions of opinion which might seem to me 
to require qualification or restatement; 
but with your conclusion that Vanzetti 
had nothing to do with the Bridgewater 
crime, and that Mede’s account of it is 
substantially correct, I am in entire 
agreement.” 
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>> The Catholic Conspiracy Myth << 


S THE Catholic Church in 
politics ? Hundreds of good 
people think it is; other 

hundreds are afraid it “might” 
be. They look at the spiritual 
edifice whose spire is Rome and 
behold strange things. It is 
dificult for the Catholic to 
imagine the kind of conspiracy 
he is supposed to be engaged in. 
But as he scrutinizes the history 
of his Church and the arguments of his 
Protestant friends, he can bring himself 
to understand, if he tried hard enough, 
the things which are causing most of 
the trouble. To me look like 
bogies, and there are seven of them— 
They are all as 


these 


seven capital bogies. 
amusing to one who gets a look at them 
‘in daylight as a stump that seemed to 
be a spook is to a country boy. While 
a man’s hair is standing on end, how- 
ever, an apparition is a serious matter. 
And the Catholic conspiracy is just that 
to a great many citizens. 

My purpose here is to discuss this 
“menace” as frankly and fully as I can. 
Of course, it is obvious that the problem 
of how the church and the state shall 
get on with each other is as old as the 
human race, and that, like every other 
social difficulty, it does not permit of 
a solution that will hold good every- 
where and at all times. We can merely 
ask ourselves what relationship exists 
between the United States and _ the 
Catholic Church, taking into considera- 
tion one important fact; everybody can 
tell at a glance how the Church and 
Bavaria or Lithuania deal with each 
other because there exists a public legal 
agreement (known as a concordat) be- 
tween the two; but since there is no 
such arrangement between Rome and 
Washington, room for vague fancies and 
imaginings exists. This is why such 
statements as the following can be 
made: “The Catholic Church did some- 
thing in Austria during the Sixteenth 
Century; therefore it seeks to do it in 
America during the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” Or this, “The Church believed 
in ‘theocratic government’ during the 
Middle Ages; therefore it still believes 
in ‘theocratic government’.” | Persons 
can make these remarks even though 
they are not stupid enough to believe 
that England is seeking to restore the 
relationships which existed between it 
and Boston in 1770, or that France is 


planning another ninth crusade. They 
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Seven capital bogies, believes Mr. Shuster, associate edi- 
tor of the “Commonweal,” National Catholic weekly, 
comprise the great popery myth in America. 
a well-known Catholic educator and author as well as 
editor, he searches out the springs of fear which have 
launched so much invective and nonsense against his 


church and its alleged designs 


are simply misled by a totally erroneous 
conception of the Catholic Church. 

Let us take the first scare. Does the 
Church admit the legitimacy of separa- 
tion between church and state in the 
traditional American sense? The an- 
swer is an unqualified “Yes,” regardless 
of a few ecclesiastical texts which seem 
to indicate the opposite. This can 
easily be proved by the simple fact that 
Rome would undoubtedly be willing to 
sign an agreement tomorrow with the 
United States, accepting the traditional 
custom of this country for as long a 
term of years as we desired. Here is 
an casy recipe for those who fear for 
the safety of the country against 
Catholicism. Work to secure such an 
agreement, and every Catholic from the 
Pope down will assist. Let those who 
doubt this, try it! What, then, are we 
to make of Papal pronouncements, 
notably the Syllabus of Pius IX and 
certain declarations by Leo XIIT, which 
seem to denounce separation of civil 
from church authority? 

The answer is that no such separation 
has ever existed in this country. From 
the time of its foundation, our Govern- 
ment has been ruled by a maxim which 
Donoso Cortes defined as_ follows: 
Where religious authority is strong, the 
pressure of the state can be weak. Re- 
ligion is the first great antidote against 
first incentive to in- 
fosters 


crime, and the 

tegrity. It 

strong, and checks vindictive cunning 

Where the chureh 
: ils re : 

relaxes its grip, Taine said years ago, 

Therefore 


charity in the 
in the powerless. 


the executioner tightens his. 
the United States publicly professes to 
be a Christian nation. The President 
issues a proclamation for Thanksgiving 
day and takes office with a promise of 
lovalty to God; all official meetings are 
opened with prayer; the right of priest 
or minister to perform a marriage cere- 
mony is respected; parents are entitled 
under the Constitution to instruct their 
children in religious living; ecclesias- 


Himself 


tical property is protected and 
exempted from taxation; no re 
ligious society or order can be 
refused the privilege of acquir 
ing a corporation status. This 
conduct is regarded as praise- 
worthy by the whole Catholic 
Church. There is never any 
other attitude toward it. But 
there is another kind of “sep- 
which the Free- 
recently been 


aration” 
thinkers’ Society has 
urging against Dr. John Roach Straton 
himself. This insists that the state is to 
recognize no church wedding; that suc] 
religious societies or orders as the state 
happens, for some reason, to dislike may 
be ordered out of the country; that no 
act of worship is to accompany any act 
of governing; that all children must be 
educated by the state only, and in a 
non-religious manner; that ecclesiastical 
property can be confiscated, and that a 
clergyman has no legal status. To this 
“separation” the Catholic Church is 
opposed, and against it the efforts of 
several modern Popes have been di- 
rected. I am inclined to think that if 
diverse illiberal efforts to becloud this 
Catholic view continue, we may very 
well get in this country “separation” 
number two, with results more disas- 
trous to various contemporary noisc- 
makers than to anybody else. 


* ONE respect only have Catholic 
churchmen regarded the American 
situation as not ideal. They reckon 
with the rather obvious fact that re- 
ligious authority can never be perfectly 
effective unless church unity exists. If 
all Christians in this country were 
Catholics, the influence for good at their 
command through this unity of re- 
ligious thought would not be weak- 
ened or disrupted by doctrinal enmities. 
No sane mind will question the right- 
ness of this fact. It is simple and in- 
controvertible; and Protestants them- 
selves seized upon it as a reason for 
calling the Stockholm and Lausanne 
conferences. To long for church unity 
is, one need scarcely say, not the same 
thing as to promote a state church. Un- 
der modern conditions this second cer- 
tainly does not look anything like an 
ideal. If Catholics dreamed of such 1 
thing here, they would be avalanched 
to sober reality by the simple circum- 
stance that after centuries of the Estab- 
lished Chureh in England, or of the 
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Lutheran Church in Norway, about the 
only people who remain faithful are the 
incumbents ! 

Regardless of certain historical mo- 
ments, the Catholic authority has held 
fem to two great principles which, 
from the beginning, have expressed its 
attitude toward civil affairs. The first 
of these is the idea of “indirect power” 
—which means that the Church is not 
to use its strength to govern through 
or with a civil sovereign, but only in 
the same way as public opinion now 
influences the conduct of statesmen in- 
dependently of the ballot-box. From 
the beginning until now, the authorita- 
tive saints and doctors—Paul, Augus- 
tine, Bernard, Aquinas, Bellarmine, 
Francis de Sales, Vincent de Paul— 
have taught that to the Church there 
has been given the spiritual power of 
Christ Himself, who said that His king- 
dom is not of this world and who taught 
Peter that Calvary is a greater weapon 
than the sword. His truth can be real- 
ized in this world only as the truth re- 
garding the composition of the triangle 
is recognized—through education and 
When the lesson has been 
utilize the 


discipline. 


learned, engineers can 
triangle and society can employ the 


virtue of religious living. The second 
great principle is this: Catholicism is 
indifferent to forms and methods of 
government, excepting insofar as these 
render moral conduct impossible. The 
Church, therefore, can justifiably enter 
into civil activity only because given 
circumstances are breeders of sin 


(ratione peccati, in the theological 
By what other rule is any 
public or group opinion guided, when 


it protests against the dishonesty, un- 


phrase). 


fairness or lawlessness of the ruling 
authorities ? 

I hasten on to the second scare. Does 
the Church deny the jurisdiction of the 
state education, and 
other functions of civil society? It does 


over marriage 
so only insofar as Rome agrees with 
the United States in saying that the 
second possesses no religious authority. 
Catholic doctrine attributes to a state 
a “personal” existence—that is, an 
entity over and above, separate from, 
the beings of the citizens who comprise 
the state. This civil state “person” is, 
like any other person, limited only by 
its powers and ‘apacity. If it can move 
mountains, well and good. But it is 
utterly impossible that it should ever 
be empowered to act as the custodian 
of Christian truth, for the simple reason 
that the Saviour entrusted this to some 
one else. Creeds do not agree as to 


who this “some one else” is, but Cath- 
olics believe it to be the Catholic 
Chureh. Accordingly they hold that the 
work of teaching and living that truth 
belongs to the Church. One may dis- 
this that Christian 
Science or better 
claim; but it is absolutely impossible to 


sent to and say 


Methodism has a 


make out a case for the United States 
Government, and no statesman has ever 
been foolish enough to try. 

Now education is nothing more than 
the best way of teaching. To take it 
all out of the hands of the Church in 
order to give the state a monopoly 
would simply mean (and in practice 
does mean) ending religious instruction. 
To such a procedure both the Papacy 

















Underwood 
POPE PIUS XI1 

He Has No Designs Upon the White House 
American Constitutional law are 
opposed. This does not imply that the 
parochial school as it exists in the 
United States is necessarily the best 
The contemporary 
‘'s only the 


and 


possible solution. 
American Catholic system 
most satisfactory method yet agreed 
upon and could be altered if something 
better were available. Other countries 
have ditferent systems; and it is an 
open question .as to which is most ad- 
vantageous. Many American Catholics 
think, with good reason I believe, that 
Canada has most nearly approached 
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the ideal. On the other hand, thou- 
sands of reflective Protestants are not 
at all pleased with their educational 
situation. What is the meaning of at- 
tempts to introduce part-time religious 
instruction into the public schools? Of 
Lutheran activities? Of 
the work of the Religious Education 
Of the Dayton trial? Of 


a dozen other similar things? Thought- 


educational 
Association ? 


ful Protestants realize, as well as any 
Catholic ever has, that state educational 
monopoly must spell the end of religious 
training. If prejudice is ever silenced, 
we Americans will settle down to de- 
vise a solution of the educational prob- 
lem that really conforms with our na- 
tional tradition. 

Marriage, for its part, is only one 
act of religious living. The mating of 
two people is, insofar as both the Gos- 
pel and the Catholic Church are con- 
cerned, a sacrament—that is, a spiritual 
act to be performed only by a spiritual 


“person.” This the state, being a civil 


“person,” manifestly is not. Therefore 
the sacrament of matrimony will exist 
in this world only as long as the Church 
Of this fact United 


States law is fully cognizant. It recog- 


administers it. 


nizes the legitimacy of Christian mar- 
riage; and the circumstance that it de- 
mands a “license to wed” has nothing 
to do with the question. Countries in 
which complete “separation” of church 
and state exists foster the grotesque 
practice of dual weddings. Even to 
this Rome accedes in practice, although 
Nor 


do the annulment proceedings carried 


justly considering it ridiculous. 


out by an ecclesiastic court (vide the 


famous Marlborough case) interfere 
in any degree with the civil status of 
a marriage. The decree of annulment 
signifies only that, in the opinion of the 
sacrament was 


court, no received by 


the two parties. No ecclesiastic in his 
right mind would contend that such an 
opinion changes the civil status of the 
married people. 

The third source of fear lies in the 
feeling that the organization of the 
Church is opposite in character to the 
organization of the United States 
polity, the first being hieratic, even 
autocratic, the second recognizing the 
equality of all men and sovereignty of 
the common people. It is therefore 
felt that only the Protestant churches 
which recognize no established central 
authority “harmonize” with our civic 
rule. This statement is superficially 
true but fundamentally mistaken. In 
the first place there is only one real 
difference between Catholic priests and 
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Protestant ministers: both are sup- 
posedly, men who base their life-work 
on a divine “calling,” but the priest 
claims to receive a sacrament of ordi- 
nation, the efficacy of which has been 
conserved in unbroken succession from 
the Apostles. This sacrament is not 
received in all its fulness until the priest 
has been elevated to that entirety of 
Apostolic succession which is the bish- 
opric. Members of the Catholic hier- 
archy are, therefore, obeyed and _ re- 
spected not because they are great men 
or chosen representatives, but because 
they have received the fulness of a 
sacrament. In being obedient to them, 
the Catholic simply feels that he is be- 
ing humble in the presence of Christ’s 
grace, and not that he is being sub- 
servient to a religious equivalent of a 
civil ruler. 

Secondly, the of Catholic 
teaching authority resides in a written 
(and to some extent an unwritten) con- 
stitution, precisely as does the sov- 
ereignty of the United States. No 
ruler of the Church is empowered to 
contravene the Catholic every 
President of the United States must be 
loyal to the national covenant. Many 
Protestants believe that the weakness 
of their churches resides in the absence 
interpretation of 


source 


code; 


of an authoritative 
their constitution, which is the Bible. 
At all events, Protestantism does dif- 
fer entirely in this respect from the 
United States, the Supreme Court of 
which exists to supply in the civil 
sphere the exact counterpart of what 
councils and popes do in the Catholic 


world. Furthermore, both Catholics 
and Americans must heed a definite 
number of statutes, which can be 


changed but which must be respected 
while they are in force if one wishes 
to remain in good standing. Of course 
it is true that while the American Con- 
stitution can be altered, the deposit of 
Catholic faith remains the same. This 
difference is manifestly due to the 
simple circumstance that the Church 
wishes never to be anything else than 
Christ, who lived and taught only once. 

The teaching authority of the Church 
brings us directly to the fourth, and 
possibly the most significant, point of 
dispute. Since a Catholic must obey 
the Pope and the President, he may 
find himself the divided 
Rome may decree one thing, 
Washington another. Whom will the 
Catholic obey? If the Pope, the event 
may become dangerous since the Roman 
Pontiff is a “foreign” ruler. What will 
happen, Mr. Charles C. Marshall won- 


victim of 


allegiance. 


ders, when the Church declares some- 
thing de fide (of the deposit of the 
faith) which runs counter to the Amer- 
ican custom and law? His argument, 
buttressed by a studious though arbi- 
trary study of the texts which reflect 
Rome's hostility to liberalism during 
the Nineteenth Century, is really di- 
rected against Papal infallibility. 

We shall concern ourselves only with 
its implications regarding the citizen- 
ship of American Catholics and begin 
with one basic question. Is it impos- 
sible that Protestant or agnostic citi- 
zens should face a divided allegiance— 
a choice between obeying the Govern- 
ment and following their consciences? 
If so, we have entered upon a new era 
in our history. The Abolition move- 
ment; the Civil War; the opposition to 
imperialistic tendencies; criticism of 
the protection accorded wealthy indi- 
viduals, or private property as such— 
all these have grown out of differences 
between conscience and civil authority. 
It is quite possible that the Catholic 
should find himself in similar opposi- 
tion to the Government, but that he 
should suddenly turn rebel or traitor 
because of some arbitrary pronounce- 
ment by a Pope is a most ridiculous 
assumption. 

The Holy Father, Catholics believe, 
with the power to state 
Christian doctrine infallibly. What 
this means has been carefully defined 
by the Vatican Council of 1870; and 
though individuals have tried to expand 
this definition in various ways, it must 


is invested 


Outlook and Independent 


be taken to mean only what it means. 
The Pope is infallible when he teaches 
what has always been taught, at least 
implicitly by the Church from the be- 
ginning. He cannot, therefore, create 
a new doctrine of his own invention, 
change any fundamental belief or 
practice, destroy a fact of science or 
history, or solve a problem in calculus 
in some outlandish way. His is really 
a power of definition, and in practice 
amounts to about the same as the au- 
thority of the Supreme Court; with 
these differences: first, he is held in- 
capable of error in interpreting the 
Catholic constitution; secondly, that 
constitution never changes. 

Now we happen to possess a fairly 
clear knowledge of what this constitu- 
tion has actually decreed regarding the 
relations which ought to prevail between 
a Catholic and civil society. The most 
important proviso has been stated as 
follows by a distinguished modern 
theologian, Dr. Eugen Kogon: “The 
teaching and pastoral authority of the 
Church has both a direct and indirect 
power. The first applies to spiritual 
matters—doctrine regarding faith and 
morals, administration of the sacra- 
ments, ete. The second is rightfully 
exercised in purely temporal, worldly 
affairs when there exists a threat to the 
salvation of souls or to the well-being 
of the Church. Only in these cases! 
For the Church has neither the right 
nor by any means the duty of regulating 
positive social circumstances in so far as 
these do not render right living impos- 
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sible.’ ‘This doctrine has always and 
everywhere been taught by the Church, 
and ‘so cannot be altered by any new 
decree. Therefore it follows as an in- 
escapable conclusion that so long as 
American government remains what it 
is—so long as it does not actually im- 
pose immoral conditions upon its citi- 
zens—it can never be subtly under- 
mined by a Papal decree. 

The extant fear of such a decree is 
erotesque. During one hundred and 
fifty years, the Catholic Church in 
America has taught the finest and 
sturdiest moral doctrine. It has en- 
couraged patriotic loyalty in times of 
peace and war; has established char- 
itable institutions open to suffering 
atheists and holy rollers; has advocated 
the precepts of the Decalogue and of 
classic Greek morality to millions of 
people; and has uttered not one word 
of sedition and disloyalty since Bishop 
Carroll, first member of its hierarchy. 
composed his great prayer for the na- 
tion’s welfare. When it becomes im- 
possible to teach and do these things in 
America, Catholics wiil protest, know- 
ing full well that whatever righteous 
Protestants or agnostics still remain 
will stand shoulder to shoulder beside 
them. And if they were to rebel for 
any other reason, the immemorial 
teaching of their Church would brand 
their act a crime and pin the badge of 
guilt upon their souls. 


Y Es, it is conceivable that some 
misguided Pope—there have been 
two or three such in 2,000 years— 
might demand of American Catholics 
a treasonable and disreputable service. 
This possibility has been weighed by 
the Church itself long before any con- 
temporary fanatics thought of it. There 
is an old and indefectible teaching that 
obedience to such a man would be dis- 
loyalty to the Church. Other matters 
have been more specifically regulated 
because they have actually come up in 
practice. For instance, it is fixed doc- 
trine that the Pope as a temporal sov- 
creign (as ruler of the Papal states) 
can demand no allegiance from a sub- 
ject of another state. Nor can he ex- 
pect to get more than a friendly hear- 
ing for his views as an historian or a 
political economist. Should the faith- 
ful attribute infallibility to these, they 
would merely display a woeful ignor- 
ance of their faith. 

But—and here we come to the fifth 
difficulty—does not the Church seek to 
use civil authority in order to enforce 
its spiritual rule upon the consciences 


of others? This query has an historical 
aspect, to which I shall return. There 
is also a theological aspect, which de- 
rives from the medieval opinion, 
shared until recently by all Protestants, 
that if a man can be pummelled into 
saving his soul, the pummelling is good 
and ought to be administered. One 
says regarding this that it seems as 
stupid to the modern mind as it did to 
the minds of Paul, Augustine and Ber- 
nard. In other words, it is anything 
but a view universally held by the 
Church. Indeed, this Church saved for 
the world the concept of free will, which 
means that men are responsible to God 
alone for their beliefs and actions. It 
saved also the ideal of charity, by 
which the thief was elected to be with 
Christ. Mindful of these heritages, the 
modern Church has everywhere repudi- 
ated the bastinado. Imagine the Cardi- 
nal of New York out flogging Bishop 


Manning! 


F course it is difficult for those who 
O differ in religion to live side by side 
in peace and co-operative understand- 
ing. But the time has gone by when 
American Catholics and non-Catholics 
can dream of annihilating one another, 
and so the difficulty must simply be 
overcome. There are just four ways in 
which this can be accomplished: obedi- 
ence to the command to love one’s neigh- 
bor, regardless of his religious convic- 
tions; fidelity to the honored maxim of 
St. Augustine—stamp out error but 
love men; recognition of the fact that 
natural rights are the fundament of 
all society, and that every human being 
is entitled to them; and rememberance 
that a policy of retributive vengeance, 
of repaying evil for evil, is utterly out 
of place in the sphere of religion. These 
four are cardinal tenets of Catholic doc- 
trine ; and though not all children of the 
Church consistently bear them in mind, 
that Church itself cannot teach any- 
thing else while time lasts. 

We arrive now at the sixth scare. 
Does the American Catholic vote only 
for members of his own Church? Here 
the facts must decide. The Catholic 
entered our history with a proclamation 
of religious tolerance in Maryland, for 
which there was no precedent in the 
land. This was not, as is so frequently 
remarked, a counsel of necessity. There 
is evidence to show that the Calverts 
and the clergy associated with them 
had been stirred by the ideal of religious 
liberty which Sir Thomas More, Catho- 
lie chancellor of Henry VIII, had 


championed. At any rate this ideal 
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was upheld during all subsequent dec- 
ades by the Catholic clergy and laity, 
and is clearly reflected in the electoral 
record. There has been no Catholic 
President; and the number of Catholic 
Senators and Representatives is so small 
as to be altogether out of proportion to 
the numerical strength of the Church. 
On the other hand, two Catholics have 
been Chief Justices, and several have 
held high rank in the Army and Navy. 
The alleged political strength of Catho- 
lics in certain large cities is based en- 
tirely upon racial amalgamation, not 
upon religious solidarity. ‘Tammany 
has gathered in the Irish and the Jews, 
but the German Catholics of New York 
City have uniformly kept apart from it. 

The only real instance of Catholic 
interference in politics is identified with 
attacks upon the 
parochial school system. The Bennett 
law agitation of 1889 is the classic 
The Wisconsin State Legis- 


defense against 


example. 
lature having passed a law calculated to 
close private educational institutions, 
Catholics and Lutherans joined hands 
to defeat the party in power and to 
repeal the law. But this political 
advantage was surrendered immediately. 
There have been surprisingly few 
Catholics in Wisconsin politics, although 
the services rendered by Catholic edu- 
cators and advisers were of the greatest 
value to the Progressive movement. 


oRE recently three Catholic associa- 

tions have been held to menace the 
peace’ of the land. Today no honest 
person credits the “fake oath” once cir- 
culated to injure the Knights of Colum- 
bus, or believes that this fraternal 
organization has any political purpose. 
The Holy Name Society, for its part, 
has kept so steadily aloof from elee- 
tioneering that nobody even accuses it 
of “politics.” More excitement has 
been caused by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, which is presided 
over by members of the hierarchy and 
keeps up a central establishment in 
Washington. This grew out of a 
“Catholic War Council,” organized in 
answer to an appeal from the Govern- 
ment. Later on it more or less directly 
followed the lead of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ, and advo- 
vated measures of social reform and 
community prophylaxis. Perhaps its 
most notable achievement has been the 
promulgation of a “pastoral letter” 
setting forth the views of Father John 
A. Ryan on labor and social conditions. 
It has also organized resistance to 


(Please Turn to Page 1135) 
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ITH the adoption of 

the Eighteenth Amend- 

ment to the Constitu- 
tion and the passage of the 
Volstead Act, it was generally 
believed an effective way had 
been found to enforce temper- 
ance throughout the country 
and that prohibition was at 
last a settled question. And 
now, after eight years of 
so-called National prohibition, 
so little, if any, headway has 
been made in abolishing or even 
reducing intemperance and so 
many evils have resulted from 
the attempt and failure to do so 
that prohibition is forcing it- 
self to the front as a vital issue. 

The vast majority of our people are 
in favor of temperance, and opposed to 
the return of the saloon. The majority 
of so-called wets and drys are in agree- 
ment in favoring temperance, but 
divided in opinion as to the way to get 
it. To restore the majesty of the law. 
and to get rid of the bootlegger and in- 
crease temperance are the difficult and 
serious problems that confront us, and 
the solution depends upon the ability 
of reasonable drys and wets to find a 
basis upon which they can work to- 
gether to the same end. 

The entire country would, no doubt, 
be better off without liquor than with it, 
but we should not try to get rid of it by 
wrong methods which conflict with the 
principle and the spirit of Anglo-Saxon 
laws and institutions—which have done 
so much for human freedom. The real 
issue, therefore, is not whether this 
nation should be temperate or intem- 
perate, wet or dry, but whether we are 
on the right road to make it temperate 
and at the same time preserve the prin- 
ciples and ideals which are essential to 
the life of a free people. 

Prior to the enactment of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act, prohibition was gaining 
ground gradually and firmly through 
education on the evils of drink. In one 
State after another, adherents were won 
to the cause of temperance, and prohibi- 
tion laws were being enacted and en- 
forced with increasing success, because 
they represented the sentiment of the 
respective communities that enacted 
them. Marked benefits followed the 
reforms thus attained, but the militant 
leaders of prohibition then conceived 


Negotiate Peace. 


Since Governor Smith flushed prohibition from its 
political cover and made it a National issue the subject 
has again offered a basis for deliberative comment. Mr. 
Davis, who goes to the root of the matter here, has oc- 
cupied so many distinguished positions that it is diffi- 
cult to single out any for special mention. 
President Wilson he was variously Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. acting Secretary of State, chairman of 
the Finance Section of the Supreme Economic Council 
and financial adviser to the American Commission to 
More recently he has been a mem- 
ber of the American Delegation to the International 
Economic Conference at Geneva in 1927 and president 


of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 


the idea and saw the possibility of 
amending the Constitution (while the 
country was engaged in war) so as to 
force prohibition upon States which 
were still wet in sentiment and practice. 
They accordingly changed their tacties 
and sought to accelerate by force a re- 
form toward which much progress was 
being made by education and started a 
crusade to persuade the people in the 
dry States it was their duty to impose 
prohibition upon the so-called back- 
ward States. So successful was their 
campaign that they succeeded in up- 
rooting the long-established principle 
of local self-government and giving to 
the Federal Government, for the first 
time in our history, police power within 
all the States in order to control the 
appetites and habits of their citizens. 
In commenting at that time upon the 
agitation which later led to this action, 
Mr. Taft, now Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, said: “I profoundly 
deprecate having our constitutional 
structure amended by a feverish en- 
thusiasm ... They would recklessly 
and selfishly hurry us into an irretriev- 
able national blunder.” There is a 
prophetic note to this early opinion. 

And Woodrow Wilson, a profound 
believer in temperance, vetoed the Vol- 
stead Act—which was re-passed over 
his veto—hecause he believed it was 
wrong in principle and would result in 
greater evils than those it was expected 
to eradicate. 


PEOPLE who believe in and would 
A preserve liberty cannot be too 
careful in the enactment of laws which 
invade the conscience and attempt to 
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>> Reform and Law << 


By HON. NORMAN H. DAVIS 


regulate the habits of indi- 
viduals; and in a nation com- 
posed of many Federal States, 
in which conditions and habits 
vary considerably, it is unwise 
for a group of States—even 
though constituting a larg 
majority—to attempt undul 
Under to impose their ideas upon 
other States. 

Those earnest and able men 
who formulated our great Con- 
stitution—which has served us 
so well—were more concerned 
about protecting a minority 
from abuse by a majority than 
in providing means for the im- 
mediate execution of the will of 
the majority. They recognized 
that an organized majority, even in a 
Constitutional democracy, might, if not 
curbed, be as despotic as a monarch or 
a dictator, and likewise as destructive 
of the rights and liberties of individuals. 
They therefore defined certain personal 
rights which they deemed to be sacred 
and also essential to the maintenance of 
human freedom and which should not 
be violated even at the will of a 
majority. 

Our forefathers, who contended that 
Great Britain should not impose upon 
her colonies certain laws and regula- 
tions without their consent, fought the 
Revolution in defense of the principle 
of self-determination. So firmly did 
they believe in this principle they made 
local self-government an essential part 
of the foundation of our Government. 
Had the Constitution been based on a 
different principle, the original thirteen 
colonies would never have adopted it. 

Although the Eighteenth Amendment 
was duly adopted by three fourths of 
the States, it was not only a radical 
departure in principle to confer upon 
the Federal Government such extensive 
jurisdiction within the States, but-it has 
proven itself unworkable in practice. 
Force may be employed in curbing 
crime and regulating human relation- 
ships. It is worthless for effecting re- 
forms and should not be so employed. 
No lasting reform has ever been 
brought about except by education. 
Taking a drink is not inherently a 
crime; but the enactment of a law mak- 
ing it, in effect, a crime has been so 
deeply resented—particularly in cer- 
tain communities—as to make many 
people feel free to break such a law. 
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We have paid a lot for National 
prohibition, both in the surrender 
of principle and the expenditure of 
money. and after eight years of it, we 
have no more temperance, if as much as 
when we abandoned the well-established 
principle of local self-government and 
embraced the novel experiment of em- 
powering the Federal Government at 
Washington to invade every State in 
order to control the personal habits of 
its citizens. The $30,000,000 which the 
Government is spending yearly, chiefly 
in salaries of political appointees known 
as “enforcement officers,” is a small part 
of the cost. When we add to this the 
revenue the Government now fails to 
collect on the aleohol consumed, to say 
nothing of other costs, it is evident we 
ure paying every year much more for 
prohibition than it would cost to control 
the floods on the Mississippi River, and 
yet with all that, we have not succeeded 
in controlling the flood of alcohol. If 
the enforcement of any law costs so 
much, it is evident the law is either bad. 
or the country is not ready for it. 

There are. no doubt, sections of the 
country—especially in rural communi- 
ties—that are comparatively dry, but 
which were just as dry under State pro- 
hibition before the attempt at National 
prohibition. Other sections, especially 
the thickly populated ones which were 
legally wet before, are without doubt 
just as wet illegally today. National 
prohibition has, therefore, not only 
failed in its purpose but it has brought 
worse evils than those it sought to 
abolish. It did succeed in closing the 
saloon, which is all’to the good. But. 
on the other hand, it has brought forth 
a crop of bootleggers, “speakeasies” and 
illicit distillers that are a disgrace to 
the Nation, and there has been sach an 
increase in corruption, crime, hypocrisy 
and disrespect for law as to undermine 
the morals of the Nation. Eight years 
ago there were few hip flasks in the 
country. Today the manufacture and 
sale of flasks is a most thriving busi- 
ness, and our young boys and girls are 
the chief customers and users. 

Apparently the citizens of the States 
that favor prohibition do not under- 
stand why all States should not want 
it. or why it is not proper and possible 
to force it upon them against their will. 
On the other hand, those in sections 
where sentiment is so opposed to the law 
as to make enforcement a farce, resent 
the attempt of other sections to impose 
their views upon them, and many are 
deeply concerned over the intolerable 
conditions that have resulted from what 


they deem outside interference through 
unwise and unjust legislation. 

Some loose-talking persons outside of 
New York are claiming that enforce- 
ment would have been a success in this 
State had Governor Smith been a dry. 
They overlook the fact that under Goy- 
ernor Miller (a Republican) enforce- 
ment was not any more, if as successful 
as under Governor Smith; and that in 
Pennsylvania, under the governorship 
of Mr. Pinchot (a militant dry) dis- 
closures of graft, corruption and viola- 
tion of Jaw are more appalling than in 
any other State. They also fail to 
observe that in Washington, the capital 
city, which is governed by Congress, 
enforcement is still a shameful farce. 

This country is so large and condi- 
tions and customs vary so greatly in 
different sections, that it is becoming 
increasingly unwise and impossible for 
Washington to perform functions which 
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the makers of our Constitution wisely 
delegated to the States. Prohibition is 
merely one instance of that. It was 
never intended that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should enter the States to 
regulate the habits of their citizens and 
make them all conform to the same 
model, and events have proven that it 
won't work. 

The prohibition problem is not con- 
fined to this country. Most countries 
are endeavoring to deal in some way 
with intemperance. Some of them, 
such as Norway, Sweden and Canada, 
attempted as we did to abolish it com- 
pletely by total prohibition. but the re- 
sults were so disastrous that they have 
all had to repeal their rigid prohibitory 
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laws and adopt other methods for re- 
ducing intemperance. Some countries 
which attempted less have accom- 
plished more. England, for instance. 
has succeeded by education and reason- 
able regulatory measures in reducing 
by fifty per cent the prewar arrests for 
drunkenness, and likewise the consump- 
tion of alcohol. At the same time, 
arrests for drunkenness in the cities of 
this country—where statistics are avail- 
able—have now gone back approxi- 
mately to what they were before the 
war. 

Believing as I do that the ground 
gained in the cause of temperance 
previous to the adoption of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act will be lost unless we reform 
our methods, I feel that the American 
people are faced with a great moral 
issue involving not only temperance, 
but the most fundamental principles of 
free government and human liberty. 
This is not the time to determine the 
exact ways and means to accomplish 
this. Argument over details would 
merely becloud the issue that now con- 
fronts us. We must first decide whether 
we have chosen the right way to accom- 
plish the ends desired and act accord 
ingly. 

Irrespective of a difference in view 
as to the principles involved in National 
prohibition, all serious citizens must 
agree that the Jaw must either be en- 
forced or modified. We cannot afford 
nullification. Since the Government 
admittedly has not succeeded in enfore- 
ing the law, we must conclude that those 
charged with this duty were either un- 
If the 
party in power has not made a genuine 
effort to enforce the law, it should not 
be entrusted any longer with such a 


able or unwilling to enforce it. 


task; and if it is impossible to enforce 
the law after cight years of genuine 
effort, then it is time to make such 
modifications as will give us laws that 
can be enforced. 

Governor Smith, as | understand him, 
is not only unalterably opposed to a 
return of saloons, but he believes that 
every State that wants prohibition 
should have it and be assisted and pro- 
tected by the Federal Government, but 
that such States should be satisfied to 
regulate the conduct of their own 
citizens and not insist upon trying to 
control those of other States and sec- 
tions which hold different views. While 
he thinks the present prohibition law 
is unwise and should be modified, he 
recognizes the great harm that comes 

(Please turn to page 1185) 
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>>The Prince 


T ONE of the popular seashore 

resorts along the Eastern coast, 

an elderly man learned the length 
of the boardwalk one night this sum- 
mer. It was midnight and there were 
not many to observe him, even if he 
had been a noticeable figure. 

The man was anything but notice- 
able. His hair was turning gray; his 
face was sunken. He walked with the 
shambling effort of great weariness and 
even the clothes upon his body seemed 
exhausted and far from home. He was 
one of those people that nobody sees 
because there are so many of them. 
They are like books in a_ lending 
library, so worn and used on the outside 
that the reading public has lost its 
curiosity for the hidden story. 

It became borne in upon this man 
toward the small hours of the morning 
that he could walk no more. His mind 
was filled only with two great neces- 
sities. He must eat and he must sleep. 
He was without money; he was without 
a lodging and, finally, he was without 
further energy. 

This was the pass that he had been 
afraid of long ago when he had decided 
to give it all up. Romance—adventure 
—the big chance and jail. Easy money. 
A breath-taking life. But the game had 
not been worth the candle. This free- 
dom, this that he was enjoying at the 
present moment, able to look at the 
ocean, at the stars, to go in and among 
people like anybody else, to turn his 
feet in any direction he liked .. . it 
was worth more to him in the long run. 

He remembered the narrow space of 
a cell, the measured walk of the chain 
gang, the moveless and impenetrable 
walls of stone. It was the idea of 
youth perhaps that freedom meant free- 
dom from law. But he had learned 
better. Freedom was in being let alone 
and having nobody notice you, nobody 
to tell you anything or hinder you from 
being yourself. He could get along 
now without new clothes, without much 
money. without friends or family. But 
how was he to get along without food 
and a place to sleep? 

He remembered himself as he had 
been in his prime. That youth, that 
prince of safe crackers, would have 
pointed a finger of derision at this 
shabby, gray-haired man. What! with 


his brains, with his marvelous fingers, 


with a dexterity that no other safe 
cracker had ever equaled—to let life 
beat him like that? 

Well, life hadn’t beaten him like 
that. He began to argue with the 
young and jaunty figure. In his hunger 
and need for sleep he had even grown 
a little light-headed. It seemed to him 
in that early hour beside the ocean that 
the young prince of safe crackers 
walked beside him, careless and dapper, 
well-fed and well-dressed; as his own 
son might walk, putting up an argu- 
ment for the rights of youth. 

“What’s the use?” the young man 
seemed to be saying. “What do you 
get out of this going straight business? 
Take me, for instance, right here in 
this burg full of money, full of jewels, 
full of valuables all locked up, and no- 
body knowing how to get at ’em, nobody 
knowing how in all these crowds but 
me. Wouldn’t I be a fool if I didn’t 
use the talent God gave me?” 

“Answer me something,” the older 
man said gently to his shadowy com- 
panion; “dast ye go near the jail? I 
thought as much. It don’t bear think- 
ing about. Even up here on the board- 
walk you got to be quick on the trigger, 
looking over your shoulder to make sure 
that last man wasn’t a plain clothes one. 
Now me, I don’t have to notice ’em. I 
could walk up to the jail itself and ask 
for food and lodging.” 

“Lord!” he exclaimed under - his 
breath, “what’s the matter with that 
notion? It’s a swell idea.” 


HEY were busy at the station when 

he arrived. It was early dawn, 
and at eight o’clock precisely the Re- 
corder’s court would open. For that 
opening certain records were needed, 
valuable evidence was needed; and con- 
siderable bail money. All three were 
at present securely locked inside the 
great steel safe. But, to the consterna- 
tion of the police court. it had just been 
discovered that the combination was 
also locked up inside the great steel 
safe. There was no way to open it. 

The police court received — their 
shabby visitor, absent-mindedly. They 
had no time to waste on jobless men 
looking for food and lodging. 

“Park yourself over there,” the re- 
formed burglar was told curtly. “We'll 
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By IBBY HALL 


do what we can for you when we get 
this thing settled.” 

But for once in his reformed career 
the ex-convict disregarded the law. He 
edged a little nearer to the puzzled 
group about the safe. He ventured to 
ask an odd question. ‘Any of you fel- 
lows got a bit of sandpaper?” 

The police in concert gave him an an- 
noyed look for answer. “Because,” 
went on their visitor modestly, “if I 
had a little piece of sandpaper I could 
open that safe for you boys. I used 
to—” he coughed deprecatingly. “I 
used to be quite a hand at that kind of 
thing. In fact, in my youth’—the mid- 
night visitor drew himself to his full 
height; he seemed suddenly to have be- 
come that dapper companion of his 
midnight stroll—‘in my youth,” he as- 
serted proudly, “I was known as the 
Prince of Safe Crackers.” 


HE visitor had the complete atten- 

tion of the room. In the silence 
that followed his statement, one of the 
boys respectfully stepped forward and 
offered a small piece of sandpaper. 

The expert approached the safe. 
Gently, he scratched the sandpaper 
over the tips of his fingers until his 
nerves were sensitive with the old cun- 
ning. Dropping the sandpaper, he 
passed his fingertips over the solid lock 
with all the delicacy and precision of a 
surgeon cutting close to the thread of 
life. So miraculous was the lightness 
and perception of those hands, that the 
gaping policemen were stricken with an 
uneasiness as their visitor stepped back 
from the great safe. 

“It will open, now,” he reminded 
them. “Just turn the handle.” 

One of the police huskies stepped 
forward fearfully. He turned the 
handle of the safe. Quietly, and with 
no resistance, the door swung open. 

“Say,” one of the police burst out 
excitedly, “if you can turn a trick like 
that, how'd you ever—how’d you 
happen to—I mean, that is—” 

But the hungry man shook his head. 
“Ten years,’ he explained wearily: 
“and I never want to go to jail again.” 
He looked around at the admiring faces 
and tried again. “I like my freedom,” 
he began earnestly. 

But the police force was no longer 
listening. They were already prepar- 
ing to show that they knew how to treat 
a man—upon occasion—like a prince. 


> 
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>> Foreign Opinion << 


RANCE is as critical of certain 

aspects of American foreign policy 

as is the United States of French 
military policy on the continent of 
Europe. And the semi-official press of 
Paris has taken American objection to 
the Anglo-French naval accord, which 
carried with it English assent to the 
French program of maintaining a large 
standing army with millions of reserves 
through conscription, as an occasion for 
pointed comment on our diplomacy. 

The Monroe Doctrine and its relation 
to the Briand-Kellogg pledge against 
war, recently signed in Paris and made 
open to the adherence of all nations, is 
the French point of attack. The disin- 
clination of the United States to accept 
the principle of obligatory arbitration. 
the French observers think, is causing 
hesitancy on the part of some Latin 
American republics to add their signa- 
tures to the treaty. Thus an American 
policy may defeat the hope of the Sec- 
retary of State to make the declaration 
outlawing war a universal one. 

“Beyond the Atlantic.’ writes “Per- 
tinax,” the well-informed foreign editor 
of the “Echo de Paris,” with obvious 
common sense, “men are not any worse 
But it is certain that they 
are not any better.” 

“For the moment,” remarks the lib- 
eral “QEuvre.” “Argentina has refused 
to kiss the big stick of Uncle Sam. who, 
after all, is not her uncle at all.” 

No disarmament drive, concludes the 
influential ‘Temps,’ with 
likely to result from the adoption of the 
treaty. As evidence it cites the declara- 
tion of Secretary Davis of the War 
Department to the American Legion. 
It also notes that the Monroe Doctrine 
is causing difficulties in South America: 
“Evidently it is all very embarrassing, 
for the pact will lose much of its value 
in American eyes if the states of South 
America do not adhere to it. But it is 
evident that Washington can with diffi- 
culty agree that its conception of the 
Monroe Doctrine, which is the basis of 
its policy, should be ruined or weakened 
by the pact. which in that case risks 
non-ratification by the Senate.” 

Anyway. asserts the “Gaulois,” re- 
turning to the real issue in French 
minds, if England and France did make 
a naval accord which the United States 
dislikes. it was because the American 
Minister Gibson advised them last year 
at the Geneva conference to do so. 


than we are. 


relief. is 


By MALCOLM W. DAVIS 


EACE plans for the Balkans are being 
| oem again in consequence otf 
the return of Venizelos to power in 
Greece, and not a few of the students of 
international relations in that troubled 
area of Europe are hopeful of solid 
accomplishments. The victory of 
Venizelos in the Greek election was 
greeted with much enthusiasm and relief 
in Jugoslavia, where there has prevailed 
a fear of an Italian attempt to dominate 
Balkan affairs. 


mean a revival of British and French 


His success is taken to 


influence and a decline of Italian aspira- 
tions. While his predecessor was re- 
garded as inclined to court Mussolini's 
favor, both the “Navosti” and “Pravda” 
characterize Venizelos as a friend of 
Jugoslavia and an exponent of the 
principle “The Balkans for the Balkan 
peoples”—which accords with the 
policies of Great Britain and France. 

Following his new accession to the 
premiership in Greece. M. Venizelos 
has visited Belgrade and taken the first 
steps for a treaty of peace and arbitra- 
tion between his country and Jugo- 
slavia. He has also been visiting the 
capitals of the Great Powers for a series 
of important official conversations. One 
main purpose was to attempt. as a 
mediator, to create better relations be- 
tween Italy and Jugoslavia, as well as 
to conclude the treaty of amity between 
Greece and Italy which was signed at 
Rome. 

Bulgaria, meanwhile, is proposing a 
new treaty of friendship and arbitra- 
tion to nationalist Turkey. 
the prospect in the Balkans, the semi- 
oficial “Bulgarie” of Sofia 
“What are the principles underlying the 
policy of M. Venizelos? . . . Without 
a peaceful policy, Greece cannot restore 


Regarding 


writes: 


her national life. M. Venizelos will 
simply pursue the foreign policy of the 
coalition Cabinet for the conclusion of 
treaties corresponding to Greek in- 
On March 21, the treaty of 
arbitration was 


terests. 
non-aggression and 
signed at Geneva between Greece and 
Rumania . The adjustment of the 
differences between Greece and Jugo- 
slavia appears to be the most delicate 
task of Greek diplomacy.” These dif- 
ferences concern chiefly the gean port 
of Salonika, which the treaties ending 
the World War assigned to Greece and 
to which Jugoslavia needs free access. 


The evolution of Greek policy since 
the victory of the Liberal party categor- 
ically refutes the pessimistic predic- 
tions of the international press. Far 
from revolting against the, program of 
understanding with Italy, M. Venizelos 
has adhered to it . . . He aims to use 
his influence and personal associations 
to secure the advantages of an alliance 
with Rome, without permitting any loss 
of the results earlier gained by his close 
collaboration with the Western Powers. 
That, undoubtedly. is the meaning of 
his visit to Paris .. . 

“At the same time, Greek diplomacy 
is clearing the ground for an accord 
with Turkey 
it might be possible to look for a real 
clearing of the Balkan horizon, if our 
neighbors to the south and west did not 


. .For all these reasons. 


cast certain shadows ... The news- 
papers of Athens and Salonika are 
making a campaign against Bulgaria, 
accusing her of conspiring against the 
security of her neighbors. Similar 
voices are to be heard in Belgrade .. . 
We refuse to comment on this manner 
of serving the cause of pacification .. . 
Nevertheless, we affirm that it cannot 
contribute to that development of 
normal relations in the Balkans which 
is indispensable to the common en- 
deavor of our peoples.” 


BVIOUSLY, no scheme for the Balkans 
O which neglects the interests of any 
Balkan nation can be securely based or 
ean bring about an enduring peace. The 
problem of the Balkans is only the 
problem of Europe in miniature; and 
eventually it will have to be solved by 
the same method of joint conference 
and agreement between equals which 
has gradually brought the hope of con- 
tinued order to the western part of the 
continent. But conference and com- 
promise are not so easily achieved in 
the Balkans as elsewhere on the con- 
Nationalism has always flamed 


> 


tinent. 
high in the “cock-pit of Europe, 
some of the nations ready made by the 


and 


Versailles Conference are even more 
self-conscious in their newly found 
political liberty than their older neigh- 
bors. Eventually. no doubt, the novelty 
of liberation will be succeeded by more 
sober considerations. Statesmen will 
think less of insults and more of 
achievements. Until that time, there 
still remains the menace of teetering 
chips on nervous shoulders. 
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pp Hoover Attacks 


For New York City Herbert Hoover 
reserved his. first emphatic attack upon 
his political opponents. Without men- 
tioning either the Democratic Party or 
Governor Smith by name, he arraigned 
the policies proposed by Governor 
Smith and supported by his party as 
“a huge program of government in 
business,” as false liberalism, as the 
introduction into America of European 
philosophy of ‘Paternalism and State 
Socialism,” and as “a long step toward 
the abandonment of our American 
system.” 

In contrast with this program which 
he thus described, he set forth more 
comprehensively than he had yet done 
his own philosophy of Government as 
one emphasizing the “rights and_re- 
sponsibilities of the individual.” 

Delivered before the huge audience 
in Madison Square Garden, this speech 
had more of the fighting qualities cus- 
tomary in political campaigns than any 
previous speech. 

In addition to other contributions of 
the Republican Party to progress, he 
cited its “resistance . to every at- 
tempt to inject the Government into 
business in competition with its  citi- 
zens. During the War,” said Mr. 
Hoover, “we necessarily turned to the 
Government to solve every difficult 
economic problem. . . . When the War 
closed . . . we were challenged with 
a peace time choice between the Amer- 
ican system of rugged individualism and 
a European philosophy of diametrically 
opposed doctrines—doctrines of —pa- 
ternalism and State socialism.” The 
Republican Party, he averred, “restored 
the Government to its position as an 
umpire instead of a player in the 
economic game. For these reasons the 
American people have gone forward in 
progress while the rest of the world 
has halted, and some countries have 
even gone backward. If anyone will 
study the causes of retarded recupera- 
tion in Europe, he will find much of it 
due to the stifling of private initiative. 
on the one hand, and overloading of the 
Government with business on the other.” 

For prohibition, farm relief, and 
electrical power, Mr. Hoover said his 
opponent made proposals which would 
turn the country back from its natural 
and successful system, and “‘turn to 


State Socialism as a solution for the 
difficulties presented by all three. It 
is proposed,” said Mr. Hoover, “that 
we shall change from prohibition to the 
State purchase and sale of liquor. If 
their agricultural relief program means 
anything, it means that the Government 
shall directly or indirectly buy and sell 
and fix prices of agricultural products. 
And we are to go into the hydro-elee- 
tric-power business.” 

Mr. Hoover then outlined the effects 
of the projection of Government into 
business. Since business requires con- 
centration, Government would become 
despotic. Business leadership is at- 
tained by competition which bureau- 
cracy stifles. To avoid corruption and 
tyranny, Government turns to commis- 
sions which are fatal to economic busi- 
ness administration. Bureaucracy de- 
stroys the freedom of the individual 
employee. It is destructive of those 
rights which are the essence of true 
liberalism. 

In contrast he upheld the principle of 
regulation by the Government and co- 
operation between Government and 
business. He reviewed the “un- 
paralleled progress” of the last seven 
and a half years in support of his 
philosophy. 

Such a social system as he advocated, 
he declared, enabled men and women 
to “walk in ordered freedom in the 
independent conduct of their occupa- 
tions,’ and led to re'ease from drudgery 
for “wider vision and a higher hope.” 

It was in this speech, in describing 
Governmental demand for publicity of 
utilities, that he coined the expression, 
“These businesses must be conducted 


with glass pockets.” 
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>> The World This Week ~ 


“Socialists” All 


CoRRESPONDENTS observed that Goy 
ernor Smith wore a pleased grin the 
morning after Mr. Hoover spoke at 
Madison Square Garden. The grin told 
the knowing that he had found some- 
thing for which he had been patiently 
biding his time; for Smith can wait as 
well as attack. They recalled how he 
had let young Colonel Roosevelt’s 
gubernatorial campaign assume really 
victorious proportions before he struck. 
Then one happy day for the “Happy 
Warrior” the young colonel congratu- 
lated the wrong football team. 

“Who told me that?” said Roosevelt. 
glaring at his advisors. 

It was enough. Smith was up and 
down the State picking to pieces his 
rival’s claims to the tune of “Now, who 
told Teddy that?” It is generally be- 
lieved that Roosevelt’s unfortunate 
remark cost him the election. 

So he was a Socialist, eh? Smith was 
chanting at Boston a day or two after 
Mr. Hoover’s rather poorly advised 
criticism of his rival. Then so were the 
late Theodore Roosevelt, Charles Evans 
Hughes, former Governor Nathan L. 
Miller, and Owen D. Young, chairman 
of the board of the General Electric 
Company; they agreed with him on the 
issue of control of water power. 

So he was a Socialist? Then all the 
members of Congress, Republicans and 
Democrats, who voted for the Muscle 
Shoals Bill which President Coolidge 
vetoed, were Socialists. 

Maybe his plan of liquor control was 
State Socialism? Then, “the present 
condition of bootlegging, hijacking, 
racketeering, corruption and lawless- 
ness is governmental anarchy.” 

Was this cry of Socialism anything 
new? “Not to a man with my experi- 
ence. I have heard it raised by the 
reactionary element of the Republican 
Party in my own State over a period of 
a quarter of a century. Every forward 
looking . . . legislative enactment in 
New York was at some time or other 
referred to by reactionary Republican 
leaders as State socialism.” 

What will be the effect of this refrain 
on the ballot we shall let the ballet 
decide on Tuesday. But we are glad 
that Governor Smith had at least once 
the opportunity which he sought. 
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The Bumper Crop of Pumpkins 


>pNorris Jumps the Fence 


PerHaps it wasn’t much of a jump; 
but Senator George W. Norris, of 
Nebraska, came into the Smith fold late 
in the campaign and Democratic leaders 
began to calculate the number of farm- 
ers who would go over the fence with 
him. 

“There is no other place for a Pro- 
gressive,’ said Senator Norris as he 
went over. Governor Smith’s proposals 
for farm relief and power control 
fetched him. He did not go as a 
prophet of victory but he thought that 
“farmers and those who depend on the 
farmers for their prosperity should 
support Mr. Smith. 

“As for the power problem, it is a 
most evident fact that Hoover will do 
nothing to curb this giant trust. It is 
tightening its grip on the country, and 
the only one who will aid us, as I see 
it, is Smith.” 

Following the Nebraskan’s declara- 
tion, Democratic leaders looked long- 
ingly toward Wisconsin where young 
Senator LaFollette is as uncertainly 
Republican as Senator Norris. They 
did not look long at Illinois, however. 
where former Governor Lowden has 
been conspicuously inactive. 


p>p>Mr. Hi ughes’s Speeches 


IN HIs TWO SPEECHES at St. Joseph, 
Missouri, and Chicago respectively. 
Charles E, Hughes made powerful and 
impressive appeals for the election of 
Herbert Hoover. 
4’ campaign speaker was early proved 
when he successfully ran for Governor 
of New York. and he has lost none of 
the arts of effectiveycampaigning. Dur- 
ing this campaign his praise of Gov- 


His effectiveness as 


ernor Smith as a master of State Goy- 
ernment has frequently been quoted by 
Governor Smith’s supporters. Nothing 
that Mr. Hughes has said in either of 
these speeches either belies or weakens 
that praise. Mr. Hughes did not at- 
tempt to exhalt the candidate he favored 
by denying credit to the candidate he 
opposed. 

“Experience teaches us,” he 
“how unexpected are the emergencies, 
the crises which confront the President 
and in which we must depend upon his 
qualifications of knowledge, training 
and ability rather than upon what has 
been discussed before his election. 

The question is between Smith and 
Hoover and I decidedly prefer Hoover. 
. I do not regard it as any dispar- 
agement of the personal qualities of 
Smith to prefer Hoover. Both men 
represent the American tradition 


said. 


of rising from poor and humble circum- 
stances to great place. Each has 
been the builder of his own success. . . 
If Governor Smith were running for 
office of Governor of New York, the 
press and the platform would be full 
of praise of his knowledge of the Gov- 
ernment of that State. ... I do not 
depreciate the advantages of that train- 
ing. But it is a poor argument which 
says that we should elect a Governor 
because of his intimate knowledge of 
State affairs, but should not choose a 
President because of his rare and in- 
timate knowledge of National affairs. 
. » The special knowledge and train- 
ing of Herbert Hoover point directly 
Having said as much at St. Joseph. 
Mr. Hughes at Chicago turned his guns 
on some of Governor Smith’s arguments 
and methods of campaigning. Quoting 
Governor Smith’s description of Re- 
publicans as having “no ideas about 
progress,’ and as being “Bourbons,” 
Mr. Hughes remarked: “In one who 
seeks the Presidency we are entitled to 
look for fairness and not claptrap. .. . 
I have no desire to emulate the Gov- 


ernor by either excessive praise or 
blame.” Citing Governor Smith's ref- 


erence to Coolidge Mr. 
Hughes said: “Nothing in this cam- 
paign has been more discreditable, in 


economy, 


my judgment, than the attempt to belie 
and ridicule this effort.” 
After paying tribute to General Lord. 
Director of the Budget, Mr. Hughes 
remarked: “Yet Governor Smith calls 
him ‘Colonel Mullberry Sellers Lord,’ 


and accuses him of selling ‘eye wash’ 


successful 


to the public. I suppose this is what 
Governor Smith calls the ‘low down.’ I 


think it is quite low down. A very 
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Weed in the New York Evening Wor'd 


The Great “Dool” Scene 


cheap performance!’ And later Mr. 
Hughes caustically remarked, “I have 


not been able to find that Governor 


Smith has a record of economy. I 
think he needs men like Secretary 
Mellon and General Lord to get 
results.” 


Certainly Mr. Hughes remains an 
adept in campaign speaking. 


ppLetter from an Editor 


Tue Epitror of the “Atlantic Monthly,” 
Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, asks the editor 
of the New York “Sun” to be “allowed 
to bear testimony to the dignity, the 
forbearance and the good citizenship of 
the Roman Catholic clergy in America.” 

We quote in part Mr. Sedgwick’s 
letter: 

“What they have felt under a cam- 
paign of undeserved aspersion could 
perhaps not be expressed in words. But 
in all the welter of open slander and 
covert sneers I have not noted a single 
un-Christian retort, a single unworthy 
reply made by a priest of the Chureh 
of Rome. Let us be just. This 
Church, quite alien to most of us, has 
taught us a lesson in manners and in 
morals. It is a commonplace of such 
reasonable conversation as is still con- 
ducted during this campaign that had 
the Catholic clergy thrown themselves 
into the hurly-burly after the pattern 
of their Methodist brothers the Republic 
would have rocked on its foundations. 
What would good Americans say if some 
good Yemocratic daughter of Rome 
were to appeal to Catholic churches to 
organize as definite political groups and 
strike a blow for the cause which they 
believe to be the cause of temperance? 
Possibly that “Joan of Are” would have 
been burned at the stake. and not ill- 
deservedly. 
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ON DUTY IN NICARAGUA 


Brigadier General Frank R. McCoy, President 


of the American Electoral Mission 


“But it is not the mischievous fanati- 
cism of Mrs. Willebrandt to which I 
would refer (though to many citizens 
Mr. Hoover’s willingness to profit by 
her activities injure his otherwise un- 
exceptionable stand), but rather to the 
vulgar and ignorant abuse given the 
central church of Christendom by the 
unthinking of all classes. These are 
matters brought home to my personal 
knowledge. My mail reeks with im- 
becilities about “Rum and Romanism.” 
It is stated that the Jesuits have bought 
in secret the magazine which I edit, and 
I am offered the choice of pleading 
guilty either to knavery or utter folly. 

“The ventilation of this festering 
sore is for the best. To the American- 
ism preached by Ireland and Gibbons 
is now added the Americanism practiced 
by Smith. The Catholic Church in 
America is in the civic sense an Ameri- 
Ultramontanism ts in this 
country a lost cause. To the limbo 
where it belongs, Protestant bigotry 
must follow. The conduct of the 
Church, high above reproach in this bad 


ean church. 


crisis, will not be forgotten.” 
Mr. Sedgwick, as is probably well 
known, will vote for Smith. 


>> Headlines 

NEWSPAPER PARTISANSHIP manifests 
itself in headlines more often than in 
news columns. The New York 
“World.” which is backing Al Smith 
to the limit in its editorial columns, has 


given due space and prominence to 
Hoover's speeches in its news columns. 
Likewise the “World’s” correspondents 
have apparently been doing their best 
to report political conditions as they 
find them. One of these correspondents 
is George F. Authier, who has been 
touring the Middle West making a 
survey of conditions. From Iowa 
Authier reports: “The story of Iowa, 
native State of Herbert Hoover, is a 
trend toward the Democratic candidate 
s+ « With Republican 
majority of approximately 300.000 or 
more, the trend would have to be most 


its normal 


pronounced for the Democratic candi- 
date to win. The chances are that 
Herbert Hoover will carry the State 
... The revolting Republicans, and 
there are many thousands of them, are 
fighting to cut down the regular Repub- 
lican majority.” 

Mr. Authier must have been surprised 
to find his statements interpreted as 
meaning that: 

“TOWA STAMPEDES TO SMITH 
CAUSE 
WORLD CORRESPONDENT FINDS REPUB- 
LICANS IN REVOLT 
Hoover Losinec | arMErRs 
HIS NATIVE STATE DECLARED MORE THAN 


DOUBTFUL” 


Outlook and Independent 
pe Mr. Coolidge Keeps A Promise 


On NovemBer 4, Mr. Coolidge keeps 
a promise, made by an emissary of his, 
Colonel Henry L. Stimson, one day in 
May, 1927, at a spot known as Tipitapa 
Bridge. Tipitapa Bridge is in Niea- 
ragua; Colonel Stimson had been sent 
there to halt the civil war then being 
carried on between two political fac- 
tions, the Conservatives and the Lib- 
erals. Affairs in Nicaragua were not 
new to Colonel Stimson. He had been 
Secretary of War in the Cabinet of 
President Taft and, while no troops 
from his Department accompanied the 
Marines and Bluejackets who landed 
at Bluefields in 1909, still, he must 
have heard Nicaraguan affairs discussed 
at Cabinet meetings and the like. At 
any rate, the Colonel was successful; 
an armistice was arranged upon the 
promise that the United States Gov- 
ernment would guarantee the Presiden- 
tial election of November 4. Colonel 
Stimson returned to receive his appoint- 
General of the 


Marines _ re- 


ment as Governor 
Philippines. But the 
mained and, between 
sorties after the super-patriotic General 
Sandino through the northern jungles 
of Nisarsgua, have been arranging to 

Nicaraguans 


adventurous 


supervise at the polls. 
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AIMEE McPHERSON AND LONDON NIGHT LIFE 


The American evangelist visits a coffee stall during her tour of London by night- 
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are to be given every opportunity to 
vote as they desire. There is to be no 
stuffing of the boxes, and American 
officials will count the votes. In this 
way, feel the Nicaraguans, and in this 
way alone, can they be assured of hay- 
ing a President who represents the real 
choice of the people. 

While Wall Street seems not sufh- 
ciently interested to lay betting odds 
on the outcome of the elections, it seems 
probable that the Liberal candidate, 
José Maria Moncada, will be elected 
by a comfortable margin. It was Gen- 
eral Moncada who represented his fac- 
tion in the Tipitapa conversations, and 
some have hinted that his eagerness to 
conclude an armistice upon the terms 
secured sprang from a feeling that the 
Nicaraguan White House might not be 
outside his reach in a fair election. It 
is interesting to note that both candi- 
dates have pledged themselves to invite 
American assistance at the ballot boxes 
in 1932. What will Dr. Borah say? 


»pThe Singing Candidate 


Tue canpipacy of Eugene J. O’ Mara, 
Democratic nominee for Congress in 
the Tenth New Jersey district, will be 
watched with eager interest. Mr. 
O'Mara, it is reported, has determined 
upon a singing campaign. 

At a recent rally the nominee, who 
formerly was a choir singer, was asked 
by some friends in the audience to 
oblige with a song. He did so, made 
his speech and took his seat to a storm 
of applause. None of the other speak- 
ers of the evening received an ovation 
comparable to it. 

Thereupon Mr. O’Mara decided that 
he would sing at all his meetings and 
he was confident, a week before Elec- 
tion Day, that he would be swept into 
office upon the wings of song. He has 
even considered abandoning all speak- 
ing and offering recitals, instead. 


>plndustrial 
Ph.D.s 


Lady 


Pensions: 


Accorping to an address before the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
American industry is paying $450,000,- 
000 a year to retired employees under 
some 500 wage plans adopted by cor- 
porations throughout the country. 

This is a form, in the vast majority 
of cases, of “group insurance.” Instead 
of having a corporate pension plan, 
likely to make enormous drains within 
a few years, the company buys what 
is really an annuity for its employees. 


The employee, nearly always, assists 
in providing for his future by contribut- 
ing a share of his wages. 

It is now agreed that this constitutes 
an efficient means of taking care of ‘‘em- 
ployee obsolescence,” just as deprecia- 
tion funds take care of machinery which 
grows out of date. As yet, however, 
the sums realized by the workers are 
not large. In Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, the average is now about $15 a 
week, 

But the worker is, at least, being 
thought of. What of men and women 
who have spent years in educating them- 
selves? A survey just completed at 
Radcliffe College shows the average 
salary of a Ph. D. to be $2,900 a year. 
An A.B. receives an average of $2,000 
a year. Thus it is shown that higher 
degrees bring greater returns. The 
salaries are, however, extremely low and 
in the majority of cases, it is probable, 
these women receive no pensions and 
can avail themselves of no pension 
plan. 
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pe Government Aid for Shipping 


Tue Jones-Wuite Merchant Marine 
Act, which was signed by President 
Coolidge at about the time that he 
vetoed the MceNary-Haugen farm relief 
bill, has been put in operation by the 
United States Shipping Board. Last 
week a loan of some $4,500,000 was 
granted to the Export Steamship Cor- 
poration of New York for the construc- 
tion of four new vessels. 

What the Jones Bill, as it is usually 
called, provides is, of course, an indirect 
subsidy for the American merchant 
marine. It constituted an amendment to 
the previous Merchant Marine Act in 
that’ loans were increased from two 
thirds to three quarters of the cost of 
vessel construction. In addition, the 
interest rates were reduced from 414 
per cent to the lowest rate of yield of 
any government security. There seems, 
as yet, to be some doubt as to just what 
the rate will be. 


In the case of the $4,500,000 award, 
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THE WORLD'S LONGEST BRIDGE 


across the James River at Newport News, Virginia, which will be opened in November. 
It is five and a half miles long 
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the first under the amended bill. four 
combined passenger and cargo ships 
will be built for the New York-Mediter- 
ranean service. Obviously the Export 
Steamship Corporation, thus able to 
obtain cheap money, will save enor- 
mous overhead costs. The law provides 
that the loan may be called if the com- 
pany passes out of the control of Ameri- 


can citizens. 
pei “Pilot-in- Waiting 


An Associarep Press dispatch from 
Turin contains the edifying news that 
Premier Mussolini has created a new 
type of personal aide. Major Arturo 
Ferrarin, the Italian flyer who made 
the long crossing from Italy to Brazil 
last July, has been promoted to the 
post of “personal pilot-in-waiting” to 
the Premier. 

Major Ferrarin has been assigned 
to duty at Rome and will be ready at 


all times to take Premier Mussolini for 
a spin. The idea is one that might 
well be adopted in the United States. 
Governor Smith, alas, is emphatie in 
his refusal to fly. But Mr. Herbert 
Hoover has not so spoken and in the 
event of his election he might appoint 
Colonel Lindbergh, one of his support- 
ers, to the oftice of “pilot-in-waiting”’ to 
the President. Or 
Walker might take on Clarence Cham- 
berlin and thereby reach his appoint- 


Mayor Jimmy 


ments on time. 
pe Another Newspaper String 


In rue United States, as in England, 
this is an age in which business methods 
are applied to the once individual craft 
of journalism. Powerful publishers 
are increasing the number of their 
journals by numerous purchases. The 
tendency is causing a good deal of 


alarm. 
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A BRITISH PEERESS VISITS HER NATIVE STATE 


Lady Astor photographed on her visit to the “Lottie Garrett” residence 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Outlook and Independent 


The latest publisher to qualify among 


the owners of newspaper strings is 
Frank E. Gannett of Rochester, New 
York. Mr. ‘Gannett has just an- 
naunced the acquisition of the “Knicker- 
bocker Press” of Albany and_ the 
Albany “Evening News.” He now has 
a total of fourteen papers, most of them 
in New York State. He takes his place 
with the Scripps-Howard, the Hearst 
and the Paul Block interests. 

The peril in this lies in the degree 
to which the owner uses his papers to 
influence public opinion along lines 
believes. 





in which he—not his editors 
The Scripps-Howard papers, while 
boasting of local autonomy, force their 
editors to adopt a uniform policy on 
national affairs. Mr. Block also does 
this as does, of course, Mr. Hearst. 

As yet, Mr. Gannett has made no 
efforts to follow. Some of his journals 
are Republican and others are Demo- 
cratic. 


pp Selling” Public Health 


“Wr HAVE BEEN placing too much em- 
phasis upon the selling of the idea ot 
public health and not enough on actu- 
ally delivering the goods.” 

This statement was made, and it will 
shock a good many very earnest and 
enormously active public health  oft- 
cials, by Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, Hea!th 
Commissioner of New York City, xt 
a recent conference. 

In other words, too many public 
health experts believe that disease can 
be cured by propaganda alone. Dip)- 
theria will disappear if enough speeches 
are made about the virtues of antitoxins. 
Tuberculosis can be eliminated by 
educating the public. But Dr. Wynne 
feels that more must be done. 

Only twelve per cent of those in 
New York who had come in contact 
with diphtheria had availed themselves 
of the antitoxins. The greater part of 
the reduction in tuberculosis cases, he 
added, “comes solely from steadily im- 
proving economic conditions and -not 
from public health work.” 

The public health men, in brief, must 
do more than tell it to the Rotary Club. 


bP Noise As A Stimulant 


For years we have had definite notions 
about riveters and early morning ash 
can bouncers, and the notion that they 
might be of any use to us was not one 
of them. We never thought of them. 
for instance, as possible mixers of 
“noise cocktails.” Yet certain experi- 
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ANOTHER TRIBUTE TO EDISON 
Secretary Mellon and Thomas 4. Edison after 


the presentation of the Congressional 
Medal to the noted inventor 


ments undertaken on behalf of the Na- 
tional Safety Council and its committee 
on the elimination of harmful noises 
make some sort of a case for what we 
customarily regard as the curse of the 
cities. : 

“Tf we could learn what amount of 
noise will properly stimulate — the 
average person,” says Dr. Edward E. 
Free, Ph.D., of the Council, “we could 
prescribe a noise cocktail that would 
accelerate the workings of everybody's 
body and mind. Of course this experi- 
mentation is only at its beginning and 
generalizations must be tentative. But 
it is already obvious that some experts 
have rated the cost of noise on a basis 
of assumption not justified.” 

This theory is related to the principle 
that some outside stimulus is necessary 
to spur us to our best efforts. It is 
granted, however, that too much noise 
is as destructive as too much tippling. 


>>“ Noble Kindly Servant” 


PRESIDENT CooLIDGE praised him with 
unaccustomed lavishness. concluding 
with this personal message : 

“Noble, kindly servant of the United 
States and benefactor of mankind, may 
you long be spread to continue your 
work and to inspire those who will carry 
forward your torch.” , 


Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, came from Washington with 
the gold medal that Congress had voted 
“as a token of the high esteem and 
grateful appreciation of your country.” 

Ronald Ian Campbell, chargé d’af- 
faires of the British Embassy, returned 
his first phonograph from the South 
Kensington Museum in London. 

All the kind words that were said to 
him and about him were relayed to the 
country over a radio hook-up of forty- 
eight stations. 

Thus was Thomas Alva Edison suit- 
ably honored in the eighty-first year of 
his life and on the forty-ninth anni- 
versary of his invention of the incandes- 


cent light. 
S&P >Princeton’s Endowment 


Mr. Henry G. Granger of Buskirk, 
New York, a small town near Troy, 
seems to have evolved something new. 
He has deposited $100 in a local bank 
with instructions that it is to be kept 
on deposit for 1,000 years. Each year 
half the interest is to be sent to Prince- 
ton University and the other half added 
to the principal. At the end of the 
1,000 years the entire sum is to go to 
Princeton. 

How much will it be? A good many 
mathematicians will spend their even- 
ings working it out. At the close of 
Ninety years the total will be about 


Page 


$1.600. But in 500 years it will come 
to almost $9,500,000. And at the end 
of the 1,000 years the fund will be. 
so large that no one, to date, has figured 
it out. 

Mr. Granger, a Princeton graduate, 
takes care of all eventualities, however, 
In case the sum is so large that the 
university cannot use it, the surplus can 
be devoted to any public purpose. 


Sel ree Speech in the South 
rer 1! 


Tue Sovuru has for generations had its 
list of public questions which it prefers 
to have discussed from only one point 
of view and from time to time has added 
new ones; but there are signs at least 
that the privilege of disagreeing with 
conventional Southern opinion is grow- 
ing a little less restricted. 

For instance, President Charles 
Smith, of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Atheism, has been 
harrying Arkansas for a vear or more 
with an advertising and publicity cam- 
her from a proposed 


paign to “save” 


anti-evolution law. Arkansas funda- 
mentalists, being human, probably 


resent being “saved” by professional 
crusaders from New York quite as much 
as New Yorkers have resented having 
their drinking habits corrected by pro- 


hibition evangelists from Dixie. Con- 
sequently, shortly after Mr. Smith 
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A JAPANESE FIRE DRILL 


In Japan School Children are Taught to Extinguish Blazes as Wf ellas 
How to Leave a Burning Building. 
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arrived in Little Rock to direct his 
liberation campaign in person, he found 
‘himself arrested. It was an ideal occa- 
sion to invoke Little Rock’s famous city 
ordinance against using the name of the 
Deity without “veneration and wor- 
ship.” Yet the Little Rock city prose- 
cutor dropped this charge and Mr. 
Smith paid only a $25 fine for distribut- 
ing printed material “calculated to pro- 
voke a breach of the peace.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Benjamin Gitlow, 
Communist candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent, was invading Texas. In San 
Antonio he had the possibly unique 
experience of having the American 
Legion withdraw a protest at his ap- 
pearance, and while the city auditorium 
in Dallas was denied him at the local 
Legion post’s instigation, there were 
plenty of other halls he could have had 
if he had chosen to come anyway. Still 
more significantly, he might have read 
in the orthodox Dallas “News” the 
sharp editorial comment that “official 
Dallas doesn’t stand very high” by this 
test of its liberalism. “If a Communist 
may not talk Communism, as he has a 
right to do under the Constitution, is 
he not thereby virtually invited to 
propagate it by the destruction of 
property and the fomenting of ill will? 
. . . Gitlow comes following the forms 
and the law refuses to abide by 





of law 
its own forms.” 

None of these instances may betray 
an exactly excessive liberalism. Mr. 
Smith in fact, felt himself so aggrieved 
that he determined to advertise his cause 
further by serving out his fine in jail. 
But neither in the Smith nor the Gitlow 
case have outraged Southern tradition- 
alists clamped on the “hush’’ restric- 
tions so frankly or so extremely as might 
have been expected from certain sec- 
tional habits and precedents. 


Good Roads and Government 
Treasuries 


Cusa has let a contract for a $75,680,- 
000 paved motor highway from one end 
of the island to the other. Mexico has 
a passable highway from Laredo, Texas, 
to Monterey and the Chihuahua State 
Government is making plans to build 
one from El] Paso to Chihuahua City by 
increasing gasoline taxes and_ possibly 
by imposing additional toll charges. 
These are not big as highway projects 
go in the United States, but they will 
open the way to the increasing throng 
of American winter tourists for side 
trips of two or three days into Latin 


America. This is important because 


the immediate development of good 


roads in the Latin American republics 
of our continent seems likely to depend 
largely on tourists from the States. The 
difficulty so far has been to meet con- 
struction charges of from $50,000 to 
$100,000 in a land especially impover- 
ished and sparsely settled near the 
American border. If the new highways 
leading from the border to a few of the 
northern Mexico metropolises can draw 
southward every year a tourist traffic 


Remarkable Remarks 


The cure for the ills of democracy 
is more democracy.— ALFRED E. SMITH. 


I am for Smith because he will put 
a smile in the White House—CuRIs- 
TIAN BRINTON. 


He (the President) must interpret 
the conscience of America.—HERBERT 
Hoover. 


Hoover has shown nothing but moral 
unction.—ELMER Davis. 


Ii Mr. Hoover and Governor Smith 
were the only candidates I should no 
more bother to vote than jump off the 
Woolworth building. —REV JoHN 
Haynes HOLMEs. 


All that I have seen leads me to con- 
clude that it is the politicians, not the 
preachers, who are responsible for rous- 
ing the religious issue in the present 
campaign.—Rev Rarpn W. SocKMAN. 


There has been a deliberate and will- 
tul attempt to misrepresent my part in 
the campaign.-—MABEL WALKER WILLE- 
BRANDT. 


Mrs Willebrandt seems to be a like- 
able person with a keen legal mind.— 
\[Avor WALKER. 


We do not discuss religion and we do 
not engage in brawls with women.— 
SENATOR MOSEs. . 

“Jimmy” Walker is one of the acci- 
dents of politics—JOsEPH McCGoLprIcK. 


A governor does not have to be an 
acrobat.—ALFRED E. SMITH. 


The difference between honest pol- 
iticians and those who have been caught 
is no more than a difference in book- 
keeping —H. L. MENCKEN. 


Nop ee 


worth a few hundred thousand dollars 
in local business, it would be a fair in- 
dication that a highway development 
reaching as far as Mexico City would 
draw a tourist traffic worth millions. 
And the prospect of an annual Ameri- 
can spending account of millions in 
Mexico, particularly if part of it could 
be assured to the Government by mod- 
erate toll charges for the use of the 
roads, would go far toward justifying 
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the loans to the Mexican federal and 
State Governments necessary to con- 
struction. 


Victory for the Corn Borer 


MULTIPLIED MILLIONS have been spent 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture to eradicate or, that failing, 
to prevent the spread of the Europena 
corn borer. Now the Department has 
announced through the specialist in 
charge of the work that the national 
spread of the pest cannot be stopped: 
the corn belt is going to get it. This 
spread Dr. Larrimer said, cannot even 
be retarded. In short, science is com- 
pletely whipped by a bit of a worm. 
Yet it may be that this statement does 
an injustice to science. The battle is 
lost but the best scientific opinion never 
wanted to join battle with the borer 
believing from the outset that it would 
be hopeless. Who then is to blame for 
all this waste of money—the adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture or Congress, which appropriated 
the money, or the people or the corn belt 
who were frightened almost to death 
by an insect that probably will not 
injure them greatly. After all there 
has been from the outset good entomo- 
logical authority for the belief that if 
the European corn borer were turned 
loose in the corn belt, corn growers 
would never be aware of its presence. 
When real economy begins at Wash- 
ington it will be less easy to get almost 
unlimited appropriations for impossible 
enterprises whose usefulness would be 
doubtful even if they could succeed. 
One good word however should be said 
for the corn borer fiasco. The scientists 
in charge have not, in abandoning the 
fight, taken the hopeless attitude that 
has characterized the forest service atti- 
tude to ward off the chestnut blight. 
Means for controlling the pest are still 
to be sought without great expense in 
the true scientific way. 


ppHow Will the Poll Check Up? 


Tue “Literary Dicestr’ conducts each 
Presidential year a Nation-wide straw 
ballot of tremendous proportions. Four 
years ago the “Digest’s” straw ballot 
came remarkably close to showing the 
final election figures. The figures for 
this year, as of October 21, indicate 
that Smith may carry only four States 
out of the forty-eight. The States in 
which Smith has a majority in the 
“Digest” poll are Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Georgia and South Carolina. 
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Of course some of the States repre- 
sented in the “Digest’s” poll are closely 
divided enough so that a slight unrep- 
resentative error in the “Digest’s” bal- 
lots would throw the States to Smith. 
Since this issue of Outlook and Inde- 
pendent is dated on the day after the 
election they will have a direct oppor- 
tunity to compare the “Digest’s” figures 
with the actual results. The compari- 
son, particularly in the Southern States, 
ought to be interesting. 


»» The Poor and Proud Seminoles 


AMONG THE SUFFERERS by flood in the 
Florida Everglades were many of the 
few surviving hundreds of the Semi- 
noles. Mrs. Moore-Wilson, who is try- 
ing to help them, says, ““The Seminoles 
are too proud to ask for aid and they 
don’t get it.” 

This tribe of Indians was independ- 
ent when the United States bought 
Florida from Spain. When after the 
“Seminole War’ our Government tried 
to move them westward, the fathers of 
those now still in Florida refused to go; 
they said they had lived in the Ever- 
glades for centuries and meant to stay. 
They fish, hunt, dress like the Indians 
of early days, and their religion, we are 
told, is “never to lie, steal or cheat” and 
“to live with God.” Mrs. Moore-Wilson, 
who lives in Kissimmee, declares that 
the treatment of the Seminoles is ‘‘one 
of the blackest marks in American his- 
tory.” Apart from this and apart from 
the picturesque interest in their reten- 
tion of early ways of living it surely 
would be humane to help them in their 
distress. There is national interest also 
in the suggestion that it would be a 
delightful thing to make in the Ever- 
glades a permanent reservation for the 
Seminoles, to be also a national bird and 
game preserve. 


>>The Inventor of Graustark 


Wuen Antuony Hope conceived the 
idea of the kingdom of Zenda, some- 
where in the eastern part of Europe, 
and plunged an Englishman unwittingly 
into plots for its throne, he started a 
new form of romance. The idea was 
promptly seized upon by an American, 
George Barr McCutcheon, with his 
Graustark. When Mr. McCutcheon 
died suddenly the other day, it was 
Stated that some five million copies of 
his novels have entertained that large 
class of readers who enjoy the plung- 
ing of some American of resource and 
courage into the intrigues of royalty, 


the clanking of swords and the threats 
of death and disaster. 

In such tales one must not ask for 
probability or reality; it is enough to 
encounter thrilling adventure and viva- 
cious writing. Mr. McCutcheon had his 
reward, not only in material returns 
but, as one writer expresses it, “in that 
he had set blamelessly dreaming so 
many college boys, kitchen maids and 


daughters of millionaires.” The literary 


Remarkable Remarks 


It (alcohol) gives a ieeling of dis- 
tinct warmth and comfort to the aged.— 
Dr. SAMUEL W. LAMBERT. 


The purpose of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is to protect the American home.— 
Hersert Hoover. 


One does not have to be a fanatic to 
be a dry—Owen D. Yowunc. 


All one needs to become enthusiastic 
for prohibition is to have a memory of 
what conditions were in the old days.— 
DANIEL S. MARSH, PRESIDENT OF Bos- 
TON UNIVERSITY. 


As long as we keep liquor in its 
present position of disrepute the enforce- 
ment problem will take care of itself.— 
DEAN Ropert E. REtNow, STATE UNI- 
VERSITY OF Iowa. 


If one quart of champagne is good it 
does not follow that four quarts would 
be better if taken in rapid succession.— 
W. O. McGEEHAN. 


We have the right to drink if we 
want to drink.—CLAtpE ANET. 


Anybody who knows America realizes 
that the reprehensible attitude of the 
police was not due to evil intentions, but 
must be explained on the grounds of in- 
adequate schooling —Dr. GRZESINSKI. 


There is very little I do not know.— 
MUSSOLINI, 

I am sure your American Legion will 
be a very great factor for peace in the 
world.—Lorp ALLENBY. 


We cannot trust the United States.— 
SAMUEL SAMUEL M. P. 


The farmers like 
WILLIAM OSBORNE. 


rr << 


to be bancoed.— 


fashion he essayed so successfully in 
“Graustark,” “Beverly of Graustark”’ 
and “Castle Craneycrow” is now out of 
mode in fiction but it is still much in 
vogue in moving pictures. That he had 
attraction as a story teller apart from 
the Graustark species of fiction is shown 
by the exceedingly long list of his other 
One of these. “Brews- 
at first published 
(Richard 


“best sellers.” 
ter’s Millions,” was 
fictitious 


under a name 
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Greaves) to test the truth of a friend’s 
remark that, now that McCutcheon had 
made his fame, anything under his 
name would sell; it at once proved to be 
one of his most popular stories. 

Before Anthony Hope and McCut- 
cheon, another writer had used the idea 
of an imaginary kingdom existing in 
modern “Prince 
Otto” showed that this device could be 
combined with fine art and with keen 
Probably it did 
not sell as well as “The 
Zenda” but it was certainly far above 
that story or “Gaustark’’ as literature. 


times. Stevenson’s 


character depiction. 
Prisoner of 


pp No «Mene” City 


“A MENE THING, in inhabitation of 
fishars,” was the description of Ply- 
mouth, England, given by a Twelfth 
Century writer. It has seen a lot of 
history since then but only a fortnight 
ago did it become, by the grace of 
George V, a city. 

Possibly it didn’t want to be a city 
because it was proud of being the first 
English town incorporated by Act of 
Parliament—that was about five hun- 
dred years ago; possibly there is some 
kink in English municipal law that 
stood in the way. 

At all events Plymouth has plenty of 
From it came our Pil- 
three hundred 
Plymouth Brethren, 


claim to honor. 
grim = Fathers—and, 
vears later, the 
that odd sect which insists on the right 
of all its male members to prophesy ad 
lib; from it was sent the first woman to 
enter Parliament, Lady Astor; in it are 
the oldest water works in England, 
founded if you please, by Sir Francis 
Drake. then from it’s 
“Hoe” was first seen the advance of the 
Add to this that 
Plymouth has nearly or quite a half- 


town mayor; 
Spanish Armada. 


million people; that it is a great and im- 
portant seaport; and that the Prince of 
Wales is its Lord High Steward. and 
one can well conceive that it will not be 
over-elated by its new dignity. 


ppRift in the Chinese Clouds 


AccorDING to latest dispatches from 
the new All-China capital at Nanking, 
Japan and the Nationalists are in a fair 
way to reach a resolution of their dif- 
ferences by the usual diplomatic route 
While conditions in 


‘ 


of compromise. 
China are always 
without notice’’—to borrow a line from 
the railroad time tables—there really 
seems to be no good reason why a work- 
ing agreement should not be reached. 


‘subject to change 
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Underwood 
LITTLE DICTATORS 


Mussolini’s two sons on their visit to Tripoli 


Thus far, the continued breach seems 
conditional upon the strange intransi- 
gence of the Japanese. Premier Tanaka 
sent some 18,000 of his legionaries into 
the peninsula of Shantung to “protect” 
There 


was the inevitable clash when National- 


Japanese lives and property. 


ist armies on their way to Peking en- 
tered the province last May, and China 
holds that Japanese and not Chinese 
soldiers fired the first shots. More re- 


cently the Japanese have advised 
Chang Hsueh-liang, youthful dictator 
of Manchuria. to stay clear of Na- 
Naturally the Nationalists 


resented = this 


tionalism. 
have interference and 
their first reprisal was to announce the 
abrogation of the Sino-Japanese com- 
mercial treaty. The treaty is one of 
the points at issue at the present time. 
Doubtless Mr. C. T. 
Minister of the 


open to 


Wang, Foreign 
Nationalists, will be 
persuasion in reconsidering 
abrogation of the treaty. but in return 
he will doubtless ask that Japan take 
her fingers from Chang Hsueh-liang’s 
coat collar and let him follow his own 
Nationalist fold. 
Such an eventuality would have the 


inclinations into the 


effect of bringing the last Chinese prov- 


ineces under the banner of the rising 
sun. 

If it is true that China and Japan 
have resolved their differences, it may 
be inferred that Premier Tanaka has 
been taking stock of his situation at 
For Japan is by no means 
policy. 


home. 


unified behind his Chinese 


There has been uneasiness and 
criticism; doubtless he is beginning to 
feel that the rigth hand which signed 
the Kellogg treaty can hardly justify 


itself with the left fist in China. 
pp Builders of Plowshares 


Meanwuite, Chiang Kai-shek, virtual 
chieftain of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, is carrying out his promise to 
build up China economically. His latest 
move has been to elevate six Americans 
to the post of honorary economic ad- 
viser. ‘To date the list includes Major 
General James G. Harbord, president 
of the Radio Corporation of America, 
Henry Ford, Owen D. Young, Robert 
Harper, Professor E. R. A. Seligman 
and Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks. 


pp Faith Healing 


A sPECIAL comMMIssion which has been 
spending six years in investigation made 
a report to the House of Deputies at 
the General Convention of the Prot- 
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estant Episcopal Church at one of its 
sessions at Washington declaring that 
“Christian healing has passed beyond 
the stage of experiment and its value 
cannot be questioned. It recommended 
to the Episcopal Convention that it 
“thankfully recognize the deepening of 
the spiritual life of the Church whic’: 
has come through the growing recogni 
tion of the healing power of God.” It 
pronounced spiritual healing as “no 
longer the hope of a few but the belicf 
and practice of a large and rapidly in 
creasing number of persons,” and as “an 
experience of mankind that can no 
longer be questioned.” 

Perhaps the most significant fact in 
connection with the report is that it was 
signed, among others, by three phy- 
sicians, Dr. W. Sinclair Bowen of 
Washington, D. C., Dr. Howard John- 
son of San Francisco, and Dr. Charles 
H. Mayo of Rochester, Minnesota. 

Dr. Mayo is one of the most famous 
surgeons in the world. With his 
brother, Dr. William J. Mayo, he estab- 
lished the great Mayo Foundation at 
Rochester, Minnesota. 

The commission which made this re- 
port, and which was established jointly 
by the Episcopal House of Bishops and 
House of Deputies, declared that all 
faith healing should be carried on in 
close co-operation with medical science 
and practice. 
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UNCLE SAM'S TALKING COW 


Shown partly dissected to disclose the various processes of transforming its food into milk. 
_. _ A hidden phonograph supplies lectures on various dairy methods 
This cow is the property of the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
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>> Editorial << 


> »Let the Treatment Fit the Criminal 


“expiated”” on the 
‘an ever be 


REVOLTING crime has been 

gallows. If the death of a murderer 

compensation for the death of his victim, the execution 
of young Hickman by the State of California for the fiendish 
murder of his employer’s little daughter was a moderate 
price. The inconceivable callousness that permitted the 
murderer not only to strangle the girl but to deliver her 
mutilated body to her father in return for money exacted 
under the false pretense of restoring her alive is of the 
sort that arouses public rage. In a more primitive com- 
munity it would have led to summary vengeance. The pro- 
vision of counsel for defense, the orderly trial, and, after 
uppeal to exhaust the resources of the law, the official execu- 
tion constitute an improvement over appeasement of an 
“Hickman was fairly 


outraged community by lynching. 
“He was accorded 


tried,” says the New York ‘World.’ 
every right that any citizen can claim. He is now dead. 
That tells the whole story and points the whole moral.” 


Does it? We do not think so. 

Is that the best we can do with our Hickmans? Is that 
all that can be done to protect our Marion Parkers? Are 
the standards of society no higher than those of the under- 


world gang that avenges a killing by “bumping off” the 
killer? Do we imagine that we are dealing intelligently 


with crime when we put the criminal out of the way tem- 
porarily or permanently ? 

Hickman’s fate has no effect in deterring others of his 
kind from similar crimes. While he was on his legal way to 
the gallows a young Japanese in Hawaii, excited by his 
example, committed a crime like his. All that Hickman’s 
death insures is that he will himself never commit a crime 
again. 

Twelve years ago this journal proposed that every mur- 
derer, after being convicted in court, should be turned over 
to a special tribunal to determine what should be done with 
him. Governor Smith of New York has recently proposed 
that such a tribunal or sentencing board be created for deal- 
ing not only with murderers but with all convicted felons. 
Suppose such a sentencing board, composed of experts in 
iu dieine, psychiatry, law, sociology, and the like, had been 
It would, in fact. have been 
and might well 
Parker 


nvoked in Hickman’s ease. 
ino sked several years before the murder, 
averted the murder altogether, and Marion 

glit be alive today. 
‘bout a year and a half ago Hickman forged a check. He 
‘> tried in Los Angeles, proved guilty. and released on 
probation. In the meantime he spent several weeks in the 
county jail. On his release. he began committing a series of 
crimes, including theft, robbery, ‘a at least one murder— 
ranging as far south as Texas, as far east as W ashington. 
and as far north as Chicago—culminating in the murder in 
Los Angeles for which he was hanged. If. instead of being 
released under a probation officer Hickman had been com- 
mitted by the court to the custody of a sentencing board, the 
first thing to be done would have been to examine his history. 
Then would have been discovere -d what now is known. His 
history is told in the “Surv ey” for October 1. His mother 
was feeble-minded and had be ‘en insane. and after release 


from the State hospital had frequently threatened the lives 
of her children and stood over them with butcher knife and 
Several maternal relatives were mentally unstable 
or defective. His father, hated, deserted the 
Both by heredity and environment he was fitted for 


hand ax. 
whom he 
family. 
the criminal schooling he presumably got in jail and for his 
brief but devastating criminal career. 

Disappointments brought him 


He was a great reader 
and was ambitious in school. 
chagrin and resentment. Human material of that sort is 
peculiarly understanding of ordinary 
officials and is likewise unfit for free society. A properly 
constituted sentencing board would have found this out and 


beyond the prison 


would have sent young Hickman where, if remediable, he 
could have been cured, if .irremediable, he could have been 
permanently retained under guardianship. 

Instead of weakening our courts, such a sentencing board 

would strengthen them. It would concentrate upon the court 
in each case the authority and duty of determining guilt or 
innocence of the accused. 
But it would free the jury from consideration of the 
consequences of its verdict. which now often leads jurymen 
to avoid a verdict of first degree murder; and, by minimizing 
the ill consequences of possible judicial prejudice, it would 
supply good reason for increasing the power of the judge to 
comment upon the facts as they were established and to 
clarify the minds of the jury. 

Such a sentencing board involves several things. It involves 
freedom from political or other influence. It involves the sub- 
stitution of institutions of mental and moral cure for such 
secret places of detention as our prisons. It involves, most of 
all, a radical change in the attitude of our people toward crime 
and the criminal—a change that means at least the sub- 
ordinating of the spirit of retribution to an insistence upon 
intelligent protection of society and a real desire for the cure 
circumstance are twisted and 


of those nature or 


warped from the normal. 


who by 


Not all criminals are Hickmans by any means. Many of 
them are simply normal human beings who have been 


virtually educated into enmity to society. Many of them are 
potentially good citizens. But we treat them, with few ex- 
ceptions, as if they were all alike. We assume that the 
administration of the law is a sort of game, of which the 
participants are supposed to know the rules; that each infrac- 
tion of the rules has a penalty, which. when paid, lets the 
offender off free; that judges are referees to interpret the 
rules, and that juries are umpires to decide when they have 
been broken. 

No wonder we have developed an underworld skilled in 
breaking the rules and generally willing to take a sporting 
chance of discovery and punishment. 

We shall never deal intelligently with crime till we recog- 
nize it as a disease of society to be diagnosed and treated— 
cured whenever cure is possible and, whenever cure is im- 
possible, then isolated: and we shall never deal with the 
criminal intelligently until we stop making the punishment 
fit the crime and begin making the treatment fit the criminal. 


he Edllrr- 
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>> What the Country ls Thinking << 


OR WHAT will 1928 be _ best 

remembered? Will history pick 

out this year as the date of the 
birth of some great man—let us say a 
composer greater than Beethoven? It 
may be. Something of that sort may 
overshadow every event now knowable. 
But with our present knowledge, three 
events may well serve as candidates for 
future distinction—the Campaign of the 
Brown Derby, the Treaty for Renounc- 
ing War, and the arrival in America 
of the Graf Zeppelin, the first trans- 
atlantic air liner. 

This has been an aviation year. In 
spite of the distractions of an excited 
Presidential contest, editorial writers 
have devoted much space to the aviators. 
As a people we have rapidly been be- 
coming air-minded. Our cities are vy- 
ing with one another in claims of supe- 
riority as airports. Local pride is 
enlisted in securing municipal air fields. 
Interior towns are beginning to dream 
of a future when ships of the air will 
make the rest of the world as accessible 
to them as ships of the ocean have made 
it accessible to ports on the seaboard. 
Rapidly succeeding events in the air 
have furnished topics for comment that 
has almost pushed political discussion 
to one side. But the real cap to the 
climax has been the transatlantic voyage 
of the great German dirigible. 

Here indeed was something to stir 
practical imagination of 
At times it seems as if all 
At other 
times it seems as if they had all come 
from ‘the land of the leprechawn. They 
want to be “shown”; but when shown, 


the very 
Americans. 
Americans were Missourians. 


they let their fancy run almost wild. 
Nothing could very well be devised to 
suit more exactly the curiously contra- 
dictory American mind, this matching 
of the skeptical with the imaginative, 
than the Graf Zeppelin’s visit. 

Of course it was the skeptical, prac- 
tical side of America that first found 
Comment in the press 
We will 
wait and see, was evidently the thought 
that Even 
after her safe arrival, the dirigible’s 


expression. 
avoided committal in advance. 
made comment cautious. 
voyage at first aroused questionings. 
What do the passengers say? They did 
not say much—they were pledged not 
Their silence did not 


Ty. 
The voyage 


to say anything. 
help to dispel the doubt. 


The Graf Zeppelin 


By ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


was doubtless a “step in the progress 
of transatlantic air transportation” but 
how important a step? That it opens 
the way for commercial flights is a mat- 
The big gas bag is at 
It carries 


ter of dispute. 
the mercy of the elements. 
too few passengers to be valuable as 
an air packet and it is too slow for a 
No, it is not an unquali- 
fied success. The margin of safety is 
small. The monster’s fin was ripped 
and was repaired only at great hazard. 
What a moment of anxiety was it when 
the dirigible’s commander had to order 
the engines to speed up while his own 
son was at work out on the precarious 
ledge! And how about the passengers? 
Evidently they were very uncomfort- 
able. When the vessel tilted, as it 
sometimes did, they feared for their 
The food was 
There was no smoking. And the 
cost! Even if a few hours might per- 
haps be saved by a voyage in a dirigible 
instead of a fast steamship, are these 
few hours worth the discomfort and the 
money? The thing is really rather slow 
after all. It can go fast enough, but 
it has to detour around bad weather. 
It is, after all, an adventure and an 


mail carrier. 


lives—so it was rumored. 
bad. 


experiment, 

And yet these very doubts are 
doubted. There is always a “but” lurk- 
ing after each question and criticism. 
After all it did arrive. After all it 
stayed aloft. After all it did come over 
faster than an ocean greyhound. After 
all— 

And then begin to break out the 
fancies of the future. Even while the 
Zeppelin was on its way there came 
from the far Northwest—where they 
believe themselves more  air-minded 
than the rest of the country—the flat 
assertion that the voyage “‘assumes 4 
character beyond mere pioncership. 

It apparently marks the begin- 
ning of an era of vigorous competition” 
—among other things, between dirigible 
and airplane. And as the “zep” (will 
this word soon find its way into the 
dictionary with “bus’’?) sailed majes- 
tically over American territory, the en- 
thusiastic of the earth-bound 
multitude echoed in the editorial pages 
First of all, whatever else 


shouts 


of the press. 


she has done, this stately ship of the 
air has come laden with good will. She 
is a ship of peace. How can there be 
war any more in a world bound together 
by the air lines of such air-liners? She 
comes laden, too, with visions of sky- 
filling argosies. Regions far from the 
water, that never knew the vanished 
romance of the sail, now may hopefully 
dream of the coming of new romance 
in veritable fleets of dignity and grace. 
It was only eighteen years ago that 
Walter Wellman’s venture with a 
dirigible came to a disastrous end in 
midocean. May not it be less than 
eighteen years in the future before such 
fleets will hover over inland cities? Why 
not measure future progress by the 
progress of the past? Here is a great 
engineering feat and a great feat in 
navigation. It is true the Graf Zeppelin 
was buffeted. All the better. The 
severer the test, the greater the triumph. 
What if she was slower than an air- 
plane? She was safer, and, besides, 
outraced the fastest surface 
What if she had an accident to her fin? 
She proved that repairs could be made 
in flight. And she demonstrated the 
worth of Blau gas—the new fuel. 

Perhaps, indeed, we shall see the 
dirigible and airplane not in competi- 
tion but in co-operation. Perhaps the 
special function of the dirigible will be 
to serve as mother ship to squadrons 
of airplanes. 

And, as imagination tires, comes a 
warning. This may indeed be a har- 
binger of peace that Germany has sent 
from overseas; but it is also a revelation 
of the possibilities of future war. Every 
coast line is now vulnerable. If thie 
dirigible may be useful as a mother ship 
for airplanes, she may carry her brood 
like a marsupial until she lets them fly 
with bombs against a hostile shore. 
Happily such a thought is expressed 
only as an aside. 

And the comment at the end resumes 
a practical tone. This voyage of the 
Graf Zeppelin should be a spur to 
meteorology. When we can conquer the 
weather we shall conquer the air. We 
shall conquer it when we can foresee 
it and thus avoid its dangers. The 
storm which mobilizes its forces above 
the ocean is the air liner’s enemy. We 
now have more reason than ever to learn 
its ways and to thwart its attacks. 


vessel. 
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>> The Movies << 


>p The Battle of the Sexes” 

HAPPILY married and _finan- 

cially successful gentleman (Jean 

Hersholt) meets a gold-digger 
(Phyllis Haver) and leaves his wife 
(Belle Bennett), thereby handing her 
a dirty deal; but not nearly as dirty 
a deal as she gets from the director of 
the picture (D. W. Griffith). 

When Belle Bennett murders a 
mother réle—that’s news. Ordinarily 
she tosses them off with an insight into 
their requirements approached by very 
few of her contemporaries; one feels 
inclined, when she boots one, to think 
that maybe it isn’t her fault. Be this 
as it may, while Miss Haver and Mr. 
Hersholt are on the screen “The Battle 
of the Sexes” is first-rate comedy- 
drama, well worth while, and 
when Miss Bennett gets going on her 
impersonation of a middle-aged female 
driven goofy by grief—it is ham beyond 
belief. 

So inextricably mixed are the com- 
ponents of this picture that it’s hard 
to do it justice in words. We liked 
it for its many moments of bright by- 
play and for the two fine performances 
in it; these factors, in our case, put 
“The Battle of the Sexes” across. But 
that’s a long way from saying that we 
think you would feel the same way. 
You'll be harmed in no way if you see 
it—and you'll have practically nothing 
to regret if you don’t. 


your 


be" The Wedding March” 


al WEDDING MARCH” announces 
itself as an Erich von Stroheim 
story by Erich 
vor. Stroheim—with Erich von Stro- 
There follows a dedication (by 
Stroheim) to the Great 
Heart of Humanity. Or something. 
Hard on the heels of all this comes the 
intelligence that this stupendous work is 
“in its entirety an Erich von Stroheim 
creation.” 


production from a 
heim. 
Erich von 


Erich von Stroheim can have it. For 
all its bumptious ballyhoo, “The 
Wedding March” gets nowhere, save in 
a few typically lavish von Stroheim 
scenes, one or two of them in color. 
The rest of it is dull, morbid, silly and 
disgusting, by turns. Von 
in the réle of director, has seemingly 


Stroheim. 


started out to present von Stroheim, the 
actor, as a ruthless Teuton of old— 


By A. M. SHERWOOD, Jr. 


“The Man You Love to Hate,” and that 
sort of thing—but the assignment proves 
distasteful to the Thespian in him, 
which decided he ought to be a “‘sympa- 
thetic” for a change. The result is as 
if Mary Pickford were to cast herself 
as Czar Ivan the Terrible. 

How the man_ who “The 
Merry Widow,” “Greed” and most of 
“Merry-Go-Round” can have slipped 
The 
only explanation would seem to lie in an 
excess of that egotism which, we are 
reliably informed, goes hand in hand 


made 


so utterly is a tough one to figure. 


with genius. 
>pe Moran of the Marines” 


HE Most interesting thing about 
“Moran of the Marines” is not 
Richard Dix, the star, or the scenario 
or the titles. It’s Ruth Elder. For the 

















PHYLLIS HAVER 


Personable gold-digger in “The Battle 
of the Sexes” 


most part, “Moran of the Marines” is 
a picture much similar to all the others 
Mr. Dix has been furnished since he 
got his name in lights; reseues, fights, 


love and wisecracks—sometimes good, 


sometimes not. But Ruth Elder is 
something else again. This unusual 


young woman doesn’t screen any too 
well, but she puts into her acting some 
of the inflexible quality that got her 
financed and launched on a_ trans- 
atlantic flight. 


Coupled with her undeniable allure, 


the result is distinctly satisfying. Per- 
haps when her news value wears off 
Miss Elder will find rougher going in 
Hollywood, but our guess is that if she 
keeps on as well as she has begun, she 
can write her own ticket. 


pp Excess Baggage” 


A young screen actor named William 
Haines plays in “Excess Baggage” the 
part of a small-time juggler and wire- 
walker who so depends on the presence 
of his adored wife in the act that he is 
helpless without her. When, with his 
agonized consent, she leaves him to 
accept a flattering movie offer he is 
pitiful in his loneliness and inadequacy. 

This character is a most sympathetic 
one and calls for portrayal by a skilled 
performer. Is the hero of ‘West 
Point,” “Brown of Harvard” and “The 
Smart Set” up to it? He is. You'll 
forget all about those unfortunate 
dramas when you see William Haines 
play Eddie Kane in “Excess Baggage.” 
He is Josephine 
Dunn, whose cameo features may also 
be seen at present, opposite Al Jolson, 
over at the Winter Garden. Between 
them, Miss Dunn and Mr. Haines put 
on some very touching love scenes and 
no little expert dramatic interplay. 


ably seconded by 


>p Merger 


Maybe you've heard the one about the 
banker who told the silk merchant that 
his loan was called. 

“Have you,’ asked the 
slowly, “ever been in the 
ness?” 

“No,” said the banker. 

“Well,” replied the silk 
“vou are now.” 

It was something of this sort that hap- 
pened to young Mr. Joseph Kennedy, the 
Boston financier who has been juggling 


merchant 


silk busi- 


merchant, 


giant cinema concerns of late with the 
ease of a Childs flapjack tosser. Since 
his entry into the celluloid racket, Mr. 
Kennedy has achieved at least three im- 
portant amalgamations, including those 
of Pathé and F. B. O. with the Keith- 
Albee-Orpheum circuit. 

Now what has he done but merge all 
these promising enterprises with the 
Radio Corporation of America, which 
thus becomes the undisputed giant of 
the amusement industry. 
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>> The Personalities Have It << 


66 E SHALL discuss 
the record and the 
issues,” declared 

Governor Alfred E. Smith. 


“The campaign will be fought 
on the issues rather than per- 
this is as_ it 
Herbert’ 


sonalities, and 

should be,” 

Hoover. 
But “we, the people,’ de- 


With the 


agreed 


creed otherwise. 
forthrightness of those who 
must pay for the National 


show, the voters ordained that it should 
be a campaign of personalities, and such 
it has been. Not in many years has the 
country shown such a skeptical attitude 
toward the two major parties, and such 
interest in their standard 


genuine 
Partv lines are vanishing; 


bearers. 
ancient totem poles and traditions are 
tossed into political fires fed by flames 
of passion and prejudice. Almost in 
so many words the public warned the 
soon-to-be-homeless Governor and job- 
less ex-Secretary of Commerce that 
their residence and occupation after 
March 4 next might depend on the im- 
pression each made on the Nation dur- 
ing the latter weeks of the campaign. 
In accepting this challenge each 
nominee exemplifies his faith in the 
efficacy of two totally different kinds of 
political warfare. Though many depre- 
cate Smith's strategy in sending light 
horse against a Republican Gibraltar. 
or grow impatient at Hoover’s lack of 
fighting spirit. the situation seems to 
eall for these diverse tactics. Before 
Smith can hope to storm Republican 
ramparts. he must unite and _ vitalize 
the indomitable individualists who com- 
pose the Democratic Party. whereas 
Hoover's forces. besides outnumbering 
the gay and gallant Governor’s, submit 
to discipline as  unquestioningly as 
did the Kaiser's 
Single-handedly, Smith must convince 
his party that. if they will only cease 


firing at one another, he has a chance to 


own goose-steppers. 


earry the day; whereas Hoover has but 
to induce a somewhat sullen army 
swollen by success to fight as whole- 
heartedly for him as if he had risen 
from the ranks to his present command. 
These 
tions, almost as much as the contrast in 
the leaders’ training and temperament. 
furnish the key to the kind of campaign 
each has waged for possession of the 


White House. 


practical, political considera- 


rebelled. 


By RAY T. TUCKER 


In the beginning the candidates promised: It would be 
a campaign of issues and the record. But the public 
And in the end the public won. However 
much the candidates have tried to carry out their prom- 
ises and discuss great public questions as they saw 
them, the public has chosen to see the campaign only in 
terms of Governor Smith and Mr. Hoover. Mr. Tucker, 
Washington correspondent of the New York “Evening 
Post,” sums up their performances in this article 


It is true that Hoover’s campaign 
lacks drama, but it possesses a certain 
naiveté and simplicity which, though it 
may pain the professional politicians 
will send them to the “help 
wanted” ads if it 
For not since George Washington was 


now. 


proves successful. 

















CAMPAIGN BY RADIO 


elected by acclamation has a candidate 
rested content with so few speeches. 
Not since Taft permitted Roosevelt to 
catapult him into the White House has 
a candidate depended so utterly on the 
record of the man he hopes to succeed. 
Not since Coolidge disdainfully de- 
clined to recognize the existence of his 


eminent opponent in 1924 has 
a candidate shown such indif- 
ference to his rival. Never 
was there such a safe and sane 
campaign or such assurance of 
victory. 

This attitude, in 
least, explains why 
campaign is utterly unlike any 
known to present-day observ- 
ers. By Cool- 
idge’s bid for votes in 192} 
was a three-ring circus, for the 


part at 
Hoover's 


comparison, 


austere Vermonter hammered a_ few 
tenpenny nails into the family shed at 
Plymouth, flourished a sap bucket in 
company with Henry Ford and Thomas 
A. Edison and pulled a pair of jumpers 
over his boiled shirt while he pitched a 
few wisps of hay. Such concessions to 
the lower strata of voters impress Hoo- 
ver as blandishments beneath the dignity 
of a candidate for the Presidency. From 
the beginning he has banned the bally- 
hoo, including back-slapping, baby-kiss- 
ing and heroic poses before the camera. 
and he has not lifted the ban. Photog- 
raphers shake their heads sadly at his 
refusal to respond to their brilliant sug- 
gestions. Correspondents find him even 
less fruitful. He furnishes no human 
interest stories; in fact, he would prefer 
that they park their imaginations out- 
side when they visit his headquarters. 
He sees them only twice a week for 
perhaps ten or fifteen minutes each 
time. and with as much formality as 
attends the bi-weekly conferences with 
the President. He eschews free and 
easy nature, but also because he fears 
that too full and frequent discussion of 
himself and his candidacy might lead to 
one of those untoward incidents that 
has proved so embarrassing to Governor 
Smith—publication of the latter’s re- 
ported remark that he would welco: 
the brass rail’s return. Mr. Hoo or 
may never be quoted except by spec 
permission, and this is forthcoming .ou!s 
when he discusses questions which 
not concern the campaign, such as the 
recent transcontinental air race and 
former colleague Kellogg’s peace pact. 
Mr. Hoover will engage in no con- 
troversies with Governor Smith, no 
doubt because of warnings that to do so 
would be dangerous, and he will not 
discuss his views on political issues 
except in the few formal speeches to 
which he has committed his candidacy. 
Fren in the face of Senator Bruce’s 


Sree | 
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charge of hypocrisy on prohibition and 
Governor Smith’s assertion that the 
Republican National Committee was 
sponsoring the ‘whispering campaign,” 
Mr. Hoover held his tongue. These 
thrusts struck sparks and ink and in- 
dignation from such minor figures as 
Mr. Work and Senator Moses, but not 
from the man assailed. 

His routine at Washington headquar- 
ters is that of a business man rather 
than a candidate. Political callers 
confer with him every day on a time- 
clock schedule in a remote upstairs 
room, but there are no pilgrimages to 
his front porch. Nor has he hung from 
a window with his face frozen in a two- 
hour smile while movie stars, baseball 
players, traveling salesmen and even 
more picturesque delegations, including 
a sprinkling of registered voters, pre- 
dicted in song and story that their par- 
ticular and profitable racket would go 
to the bowwows if he were not elected. 

On the stump the indirect and im- 
personal nature of the Republican 
nominee’s campaign is accentuated by 
his natural shyness, his dislike of 
crowds and his distaste for a parade of 
the emotions; he becomes an _ even 
deeper and stiller reservoir of reserve 
and reticence. It is probable that this 
consideration influenced his decision to 
eliminate the usual swing around the 
circle, and to confine his expeditions to 
a few short sallies out of Washington. 
Certain it is that he is making no at- 
tempt to see and be seen by “‘the greatest 
number” that bulk so large in some of 
his economic theories. 

It is obvious that Mr. Hoover derives 
no enjoyment from the campaign, which 
he refuses to regard as a passage at 
arms. In fact, his attitude toward his 
candidacy embodies a refreshing and 
idealistic thought. He does not profess 
to be a warrior defending Republican 
jobs and principles against the chosen 
champion of an embittered and em- 
battled foe. 
be engaged in a 
presentation of his philosophy of society 
and government, and in the submission 
of his views on current questions affect- 
ing those two larger issues. Not once 
has he directly mentioned Governor 
Smith; not once has he treated a con- 
troversial subject in a 
ciently challenging to place him within 
reach of his rival. He is, in short, the 
Quaker in politics—non-militant and 
non-political. 

It is ironic that Hoover’s opponent 
should be Al Smith. For against the 
reticent and retiring Quaker is pitted 


He conceives himself to 


cold and _ scientific 


manner sufhi- 





one whose whole life has been a joyous, 
Darwinian struggle, whose proudest 
and most appropriate soubriquet is that 
of “Happy Warrior,” whose lust for the 
hurly-burly of the political arena has 
not grown stale from participation in 
nineteen engagements. Moreover, the 
Democratic nominee derives a bad boy’s 
fun as well as a pugilist’s fierce pleasure 
from a rough-and-tumble fight. From 
preparing the most audacious address 
the American people has ever heard in a 
Presidential contest he turns to relieve 
his pent-up feelings by dancing a few 
steps of a breakdown, swapping 

and 
With 


him there is no such thing as restraint, 


wiseeracks with his associates 


reminiscing in a humorous vein. 


either on or off the platform; the flow 
of his many-sided personality is never 
dammed. 
is the proudest and most serious of his 


Though his present venture 


life, no burden of solemnity crushes 


him. As he crosses the country on his 














THE BROWN DERBY IN ACTION 


great adventure, he tests contemplated 
jibes at his opponents on those around 
him, jests with representatives of Re- 
publican journals about their difficulty 
in “playing down” the crowds which 
greet him along the route and suggests 
mock “leads” for both friendly and 


inimical writers. He is, without a 
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doubt, the playboy of American politics 
and one of the most skillful political 
foemen in public life. 

Not since Roosevelt has such an idol 
come to popular judgment, and his re- 
cent swing around the Western circuit 
demonstrated that 
and com- 


seems to have his 


personality is as radiant 
pelling among the people of the wide- 
open, Republican spaces as among the 
cliff dwellers of his Manhattan. 
Even before this first national campaign 
trip he had proved that his was neither 
a local spirit nor a provincial figure. 


own 


Democratic bigwigs, haughty and hos- 
tile, journeyed from South and West 
to Albany, and soon succumbed to his 
spell;*he can now boast such supporters 
as irascible Carter Glass of Virginia, 
dour Jim Reed of Missouri and grim 
Tom Walsh of Montana. 

Friend and foe admit that the reac- 
tion to the man has been amazing. 
Newspaper circulation figures and 
graphs of radio sales charts since he 
took to the stump reflect it. The people 
may not vote for him in sufficient num- 
bers to elect him but they are interested 
in him. Win or November, 
Hoover’s opponent stalks across the 


lose in 


horizon as Democracy’s greatest figure 
since Woodrow Wilson; like the Prince- 
ton professor, too, Smith has instilled 
some dread into Republican hearts and 
awakened America from the lethargy 
that always accompanies the disappear- 
ance of picturesque and courageous 
leaders from the public stage. 

Many times he has testified to the 
debt he owes the people; they have been 
the architect of their 
allegiance has given him his present 
He has no fear of them, 
There- 


his success; 
opportunity. 
he knows them, he trusts them. 
fore he can be at ease with them, 
whether swinging his brown derby in a 
gesture of benediction from a rear plat- 
form or taking them into his confidence 
from the rostrum. His radiant smile 
and pantomimic handshake are suffi- 
cient to send a metropolitan crowd into 
cheers and tears. And yet he escapes 
the charge of demagoguery, as_testi- 
monials from the most eminent mem- 
bers of New York Republican councils 
reveal. In fact, several of his western 
audiences, notably those at Denver and 
Helena, were disappointed because he 
abandoned his mannerisms and_ wit- 
ticisms to deliver speeches on water 
power and corruption that bristled with 
denunciations of some who, in his 
opinion, seek to absolve the Republican 
Party of certain portions of its recent 
(Please Turn to Page 1141) 
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>> The Theatre 


EOPLE who associate the name 
of Machiavelli, the Italian states- 
man, with dark, sinister designs 

and “that fine Italian hand” will prob- 

ably be disappointed by Henry Hull's 
interpretation of the character in 

Lemist Esler’s new play, “The Grey 

Fox.” 

Because here is an idealistic young 
man betrayed in youth on his first 
woman he loves, and 
hardened 


mission, by the 
ever thereafter a 
diplomat, unable to believe in humanity 
and yet touched with anguish because 
of it. There is present none of the fine, 
subtle, cynical 
Arliss might lend to such an impersona- 
rather, a simple story, 


cynical, 


deceit which George 
tion. It is, 
dramatically convincing, set amidst the 
gorgeous, colorful scenes of medieval 
Italy in the time of the Renaissance, 
and possessing an increasing dramatic 
power that holds well until the end. 
But of the superman of deceit, there is 
no sign. 

It is true, nevertheless, that both Mr. 
Esler’s characterization and Mr. Hull’s 
playing of the part are much nearer 
the actual truth about Machiavelli him- 
conventional concep- 


self than is the 


tion. Even Henry Hull’s appearance, 
while dramatically disappointing, is 


very close to the best description now 
extant of Machiavelli: the slender 
figure of medium height, the dark hair. 
the slightly aquiline nose, and “the im- 
pression of a very acute observer and 
thinker, but not that of one able to 
wield much influence over others.” 


5 es is Henry Hull’s interpretation 


of the character. He has_— stuck 
closer to the truth than to dramatic 
effect. Beeause it cannot be denied 


who 


that the Machiavelli 
the Playhouse these evenings is not a 


appears at 


commanding figure, nor one invested 
with traditional The best 
that can be said of him is that he is 
credible, at times touching, at times 


mystery. 


very powerful, but never genuinely 
satisfying to the imagination. 

For he has as a_ background the 
magnificent color of medieval Italy. its 
bravos, murderers, courtesans, its torch- 
light flares, castles and dungeons, and 
the brilliant figures of Cesare Borgia 
and Caterina Sforza—this last of course 
merely a dramatic character, not a his- 
nevertheless a 
titian- 


personage. but 
effective 


torical 


most and seductive 


By FRANCIS R, BELLAMY 


haired princess played by Chrystal 
Herne. 

Staged as the play is at The Play- 
house, it would require much more than 
Hull’s Machiavelli to dominate these 
dramatic The background 
seems to call for such lusty butchers as 
Borgia, such scoundrels as Francesco 
Vettori. Amid them the Machiavelli 
of Henry Hull is an idealistic poet suf- 
fering from his environment, forced by 


scenes, 


assume a cynicism 


Despite the con- 


circumstances to 
alien to his nature. 
stant watehfulness of his murderous 
bodyguard, one is inclined to wonder 
how he survives among these bravos and 
prostitutes. He is almost overwhelmed 


by his surroundings. 


A’ yet the effect of the whole play 
is distinctly good. A vanished 
century, a past civilization, with all its 
variety and crudity of emotion and 
deed. becomes very real 
done in a series of stage pictures which 
Rembrandt could have painted and been 
The only drawback is that 


once more; 


proud of. 
as a piece of character drawing Michia- 
velli himself is not good enough, not- 
withstanding the undoubted adherence 
to the fragments of truth about him 
which still survive. 

So far as the two leading actors are 
concerned, Chrystal Herne starts out 
by far the best, but Henry Hull ends 
with all the Perhaps this is 
due to the fact that—to our mind, any- 
way—Chrystal Herne is always at her 


honors. 


loveliest and best when she is being 
bored by aman. At first, she practices 
seduction and deception upon Michia- 
velli most excellently; only to become 
less and less convincing as the play 
goes on, until finally Henry Hull is the 
whole show. The trouble is, one can- 
not help longing for George Arliss and 
a Machiavelli who probably never was 
on sea or land, but who would embody 
craft, cynicism and deception to the 
utmost. 
C ERTAINLY to view it one evening, and 
then see Irene Bordoni in “Paris” 
the next. is to realize all over again the 
infinite variety of which the stage is 
capable. “Paris” is called a musi- 
comedy by Martin Brown, played by 
Irene Bordoni, Arthur Margetson and 


Outlook and Independent 


<< 


Louise Closser Hale. But in fact it is 
an entertainment which refuses to be 
labeled. 
comic opera, vaudeville and night club 
specialties. One follows another withi- 
out the slightest warning, until at times 
the whole show stops while Irene Bor- 


By turns it is farce comedy 


doni sings songs and the members of 
the jazz band do original breakdowns: 
whereupon the comedy resumes its way 
once more, and French farce holds the 
stage as if none of these things had ever 
happened. 

Oddly enough, however, it is dis- 
tinctly a good show, written with some 
brilliancy and dash, and sparkling with 
much originality. 

Bordoni_ is 
musical comedy star, it is possible to 
introduce ,all sorts of things into her 


Since Irene cast as a 


part. And since the scene of the farce 
is a Parisian apartment, one is inclined 
to admit that anything can 
happen. What does happen won't be 
revealed here, beyond the statement 


almost 


that an eminently correct Bostonian 
falls in love with Irene, only to en- 
counter his eminently correct mother’s 
result — that 
Irene’s leading man is delegated to 
Puritanical 


disapproval—with — the 


some of mother’s 
bonds. Mother becomes by far the 
gayest night club habitué of all; and 


loosen 


produces so Rabelaisian an atmosphere 
in the that all of the 
Puritan in the son reasserts itself, until 


apartment 


at last he views his own mother with 
such apprehension that he is forced to 
break his own engagement to Irene and 
and Boston girl 
skirts are far from her 


marry a_ safe sane 
whose 
ankles. 


It isn’t necessary to point out the 


never 


opportunities for farcical humor which 
such a plot affords. And we are glad 
to report that they are taken advantage 


Which is 


more than could have been ex- 


of in invariably good taste. 
much 
pected, under the circumstances, ot 
some producers, given the same_ plot 
with its obvious opportunities for humor 
of the broader sort so familiar to cer- 
tain stages along Broadway. 

Of course, there 
romantic picture in “Paris,” nor is there 


isn’t a single 
any attempt at the imaginative illusion 
of Machiavelli. But Irene Bordoni has 
a touch of genius in her ability to be 
naughty without being unattractive, and 
Arthur Margetson is the ideal farce 
comedy hero. 


¥ 
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>> Football Nears the Peak << 


OOTBALL is approaching the 

peak of polished performance’ as 

this issue of Outlook and Inde- 
pendent appears. Through the stretch 
of hard games this month teams that 
have so far shown extremely well will 
be turned over by others whose early 
season may have left them with a 
grouch, while others will come through 
on the crest of a consistent season. 
Many of the important midseason 
games will have been put away in the 
record book by the time these lines 
appear, but it should be pointed out, 
as it was at the beginning of the season, 
that victories from now on will mean not 
superiority of method as 
For enough of 


so much 
superiority of material. 
the football year has passed to give one 
an excellent idea of the general agree- 
ment of the coaches on the type of play 
adopted, or to be adopted later in 
the month, with the result that the 
standardization of play, perhaps at one 
time something of a guess, has now be- 
come a certainty. 

Nothing that in the strict sense is 
new has so far appeared, while several 
old axioms have presumed to live 
through an early season of all sorts of 
prophecies, both optimistic and dire. 
The optimistic prophecy was that the 
game would be more and more 
fascinating than ever, while the dire 
prophecies were that the rule makers 
had built up a game that was too much 
in the air to be fascinating, and that 
the rules would be an enduring trial to 
the officials. Looking back over the 
play from this halfway mark, I am in- 
clined to think that the optimists have 
it. The game has been better worth 
looking at and better worth playing 
than ever before, victories have been 


open 


more pleasing, while the sting of defeat 
has not been as deep as in previous 
At the same time there has been 
a gradual upthrust of those stars of the 
gridiron which the public so dearly 
Just a little more about these 
individuals later. In the meantime, a 
word about the same old fundamental 
that has marked American football to 
date, and in my opinion always will 
mark it. 

That great fundamental is the ability 
to apply pressure. 


vears. 


loves. 


There were several 
games on the journey to the halfway 
mark that emphasized this matter of 
Pressure to a high degree. Chief among 
these, perhaps, was the contest between 


By HERBERT REED 
(Right Wing) 


Harvard and the Army, in the course 
of which the West Pointers disposed of 
the Crimson by the score of 15 to 0. 
At first blush these Army scores might 
well have been supposed to be indirectly 
at least the result of accidents. There 
were misplays on Harvard’s part that 
undoubtedly led to scores, but it must 
be remembered that the Harvard 
people, still a fairly green team, were 
under the great pressure of aggressive 
veterans, who were there to force every 
so-called “‘break” possible. And these 

















Underwood 

CAGLE OF THE ARMY 
“breaks” were forced, first by a line 
that found almost a match in the com- 
paratively green Harvard wall, second 
by an aggressive forward pass defense 
that beat a strong Notre Dame team 
last season and carried through against 
the Navy at the close of the season. 
Ticknor, the Harvard 
leading passes to his backs were faulty, 
should not be too greatly blamed, since 
he personally was under the pressure of 


centre, whose 


two guards whose charging was of the 
terrific variety. 

The Army’s great ability to apply 
pressure and the effect of this aggres- 
sive attack upon the Harvard team was 
undoubtedly at the bettom of the de- 
defeat which the 
posed. It was apparent in the nervous- 
ness with which the Crimson threw its 


cisive veterans im- 


forward passes and particularly ap- 
parent in the few lateral passes which 
Harvard attempted, all of which: went 
wrong. The great essential of a good 
pass is that the throws it 
shall maintain the utmost coolness and 
be able to time the approach of the ends 
charging in upon him to the split sec- 
ond. If he hurries, he is lost; if he 
allows himself to be conscious of the 
impending attack his pass lacks ac- 
curacy and, to save his team from a 


man who 


decisive loss of ground, he often tosses 
the ball in the grim hope either that 
one of his own men will be somewhere 
in the vicinity to pull it down out of 
that the ball will be 
grounded. failure to com- 
plete its passes was doubtless due to the 
fact that the throws were hurried. But 
it should not be forgotten that the ner- 
vousness responsible for this was di- 
rectly due to the aggressive type of 
game which the Army was putting up. 
The key to victory these days is a 
properly aligned defense, so elastic 
that it can stop the running game when 
that is due, and check the passing game 
when it is fairly apparent that that is 
due. It is well to remember that when 
the soldiers turned to attack, the scor- 


ing coming from passing, they had un- 


air, or 
Harvard’s 


thin 


covered what was practically a new 
passing down, the fourth, one that has 
been debated for these many years by 
the best of the coaches, but seldom used 
save by the most daring of elevens. 
This, really, was the feature of that 
game. 

In the meantime, the pass was used 
as an effective form of attack pretty 
well all over the country. Strong run- 
ning make the 
preparation for it, and go into it on 
almost any down, once the preparation 


teams can proper 


is made. There are times, of course, 
when it is quite too sparingly used, as, 
for instance, when Princeton, with an 
effective, overhand lateral was 
fought to a scoreless tie by the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Witnessing that 
game, one watched and waited for the 


pass, 


springing of the passing game, includ- 
ing the lateral, that one knew quite well 
Princeton had at command all the time. 


The following week all that was 
changed, for the Tigers, with a 


rearranged line-up, opened up against 
weaker opposition, to be sure, but 
opened up just the same. In the West 
the passing was of the improved and 
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chance-taking variety as every observer 
had expected it to be, but one of the 
real jokes of the season, and not with- 
out its bearing on pressure, was the 
liberal lateral and other 
passes, but especially the lateral, by 
Fordham in the course of its astonish- 
ing victory over Cleo O’Donnell’s team, 
Holy Cross. Frank Cavanaugh, the 
Fordham coach, the brave and very 
much shot-up major of artillery in the 
course of the war, has been a consistent 


use of the 


opponent of all passes, and especially 
the lateral, off the field, and in recent 
This time he seems 
The victory 


years, on the field. 
to have been converted. 
over Holy Cross, so dear to the hearts 
of the Fordham people, should tend to 
make the conversion permanent. And 
Cavanaugh can teach a type of game he 
dislikes quite as well as one that he does 
like. So the last and the 
staunchest of rebels is at last in line. 
The hard charging of a fine line, the 
slashing use of the shock attack—both 
serve as pressure points in football, but 


one of 


the use of all sorts of passing, combined 
with kicking, are also very much matters 
course, of 





this time, of 
mental pressure. The old 
very much a matter of physical pres- 
sure, the modern type of play a fine 


of pressure 


game Was 


combination of the two. 

It is worth while, I think, in passing, 
to explain to followers of the game who 
are dependent upon newspaper and 
radio reports, good as those are, some- 
thing more about the comparatively 
new lateral pass. One would be first 
inclined to think that these passes were 
a mere 
indeed, the typical Rugby type of pass. 
The word “Rugby.” however, does not 


toss, probably underhand— 


apply to the use of the pass today. It 
was put on in the old way when Yale 
was playing the tutelage of 
Hinkey, it was put on in the old way at 
that same period by Harvard, Yale and 
others. It was even executed that way 
by Joe Piepal. of Occidental College, 
and probably the steadiest exponent 
and proponent of the lateral pass in the 


under 


country. Today the pass is made from 
overhead, in the fulfilment of a double 
threat, that of a run and that of a deep 
forward pass. 

The passes that Cagle of the Army 
used against Harvard might easily have 
been turned into lateral passes. They 
threatened that outcome. But they 
turned into the best forward passing of 
the year up to that point. The defense 
never knew quite what to do with Cagle. 
Of course, Cagle is one of the country’s 
great specialists with any kind of a 


pass, but it was a pleasure to study the 
plays that had been built around him, 
with the possibility of an overhead 
lateral pass always in the offing. 

In the Middle West old 
master of the pressure game of football, 
Bob Zuppke of Illinois, was again very 
much in evidence. Unless by this writ- 
ing Zuppke has lost one of his confer- 
ence battles, he looks to have in the 
making another all-round team, one 


another 


that is equipped with the same old 
double type of pressure. This time, 
however, the situation is a little dif- 
ferent from what it was a year ago, 
when Zuppke boasted with justified 
pride that he had no stars on his team 

















HUMBERT OF ILLINOIS 


at all. This vear he has a star, young 
Mr. Humbert, the 
line-up as a fullback, but who may 
appear at almost any effective spot in 
the [llinois Illinois has 
several more hurdles to take, to be sure, 
but win or lose, he will have developed 
one of his best elevens in many vears, 
equipped with every offensive and 
denfensive device to be found in the 
kitbag of football. 

Such devices will also be found at the 
command of Stanford and California, 
Washington, on the far West Coast, 
and Dartmouth and Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton in the East. It not 
follow that because Harvard could not 
make its open game go against West 
Point that game is not present. Minne- 
sota appears to be another team that 
will be able to put on an all-round 
game. Notre Dame and the Navy have 
not lived up to the hopes of their sup- 


who appears in 


formations. 


does 


Outlook and Independent 


porters, but it is worth while taking 
one’s hat off to Knute Rockne, since he 
said from the very first that he did not 
have the old-time material at command, 
and it is apparent that he was telling 
the truth. On the few first-class South 
Bend backs, notably and 
Chevigny, there is a heavy burden, with 
apparently not much better than an 
average, well-coached eleven in support 
of these two stars—and stars they are 
without a doubt. But Notre Dame can 
go on taking a beating every time it 
strikes a better team, without losing a 
bit of its old time prestige. The game 
is too deeply grounded at that institu- 
tion, and if the Army comes up not too 
badly battered when it meets Notre 
Dame in New York on November 10, 


Niemic 


there will be the same tremendous 
crowd on hand that is always in evi- 
dence. That is intercollegiate relations 
as they should be. 

Columbia 


early season clash with Dartmouth that 


was unfortunate in_ its 
seems to have the possibilities of being 
one of the most formidable elevens in 
the East—for the same old pressure 
aforementioned, drove Columbia to 
fatal errors. But the Lions 
Charlie Crowley ought to be in shape 
for one of its best battles by the time 
Thanksgiving rolls around. And _ they 
will need to be in shape, for there is 
evidence of a strong eleven in process 
of preparation at Syracuse. 

So far the old favorites, Cagle of the 
Army, Murrell of the same institution, 
French of Harvard, Norman, Miles and 
others of Princeton, Garvey of Yale, 
Black of Dartmouth, with Marsters to 
shine when he is again in condition, 
Paul Scull of Pennsylvania, and several 
others, have stood up to their reputa- 
tions of a year ago, but there will be the 


under 


usual crop of new stars this season. 
Among them will be Liflander of Co- 
lumbia. But perhaps the brightest 
prospect just now is Humbert, the big 
fullback of Illinois. Humbert is another 
of these men who “has everything.” 
He is not only the famous “triple 
threat” but also a running threat that 
alone would be able to make almost any 
eleven. Decker of Yale, the two Corn- 
sweets of Brown, Lloyd and Spring of 
the Navy, and Chevigny of Notre Dame, 
are yet, I think, to come up to their 
best. Lassman of New York University 
has plenty left of a bright season ahead 
of him, and there are other men on that 
team of Chick Meehan’s still to be 
heard from. It is in November that the 
real stars are made and there is still 
plenty of time for new ones. 


v 


—— 
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>> Mr. Stokowski Returns ~~ 


HERE were unmistakable signs 

of a more than usual activity in 

the immediate environs of Car- 
negie Hall a few evenings ago; a mill- 
ing crowd, a large number of which 
was destined to be disappointed, waited 
more or less patiently for the opening 
of the doors, hoping for the best. An 
unusually truculent policeman without 
a “please” in his vocabulary was order- 
ing about the patrons (or would-be 
patrons) of this particular event as if 
they were guilty of some dreadful 
misdemeanor in endeavoring to get 
within the sacred precincts of the con- 
cert-hall. 

The occasion for all this commotion 
was the return after a year’s absence 
of the unique Mr. Leopold Stokowski, 
chef d’orchestre of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. Soon as the fa- 
miliar, svelte figure and golden 
head made their appearance, an 
avalanche of applause broke loose 


By EUGENE BONNER 


grace, aided, abetted and encouraged 
by his fellow countrymen. 

Stokowski along with Toscanini has 
that power of holding his orchestra so 
absolutely in control that it seems to 
become physically a part of him to the 
extent that one in a way forgets that it 
is an organization composed of many 
individuals to whom we are listening, 
and not as it would seem to be, the 
expression of one man alone, and that 
man Leopold Stokowski. 






and kept up for several minutes — 
during which Mr. Stokowski , 


made several well-meant but quite 
futile attempts to get down to the 
business in hand. 


Perhaps it was the general 
enthusiasm manifested on_ this 
occasion, or perhaps it was grateful- 


ness to Providence for finally releasing 
from our 
ship that 


us a couple of hours before 
voluntary imprisonment on a 
had skipped and bounded like a young 
ram all the way from Cherbourg to 
Nantucket, that made this first concert 
of the Philadelphians seem more than 
usually splendid. 

Some there were that said this bril- 
liant conductor had conducted his last 
concert and that the conductor’s stand 
would see him no more while others 
there were who hinted pessimistically 
that after more than a year’s absence 
this particular gentleman would not be 
able to weave again the magic spell 
that had bound his listeners of yore. 
All of which trash was swept into the 
ash can with the first the 
Stokowski baton. 

There is a glamour about this young 
conductor which is all the more extra- 
ordinary when it is taken into consid- 
eration that his position as one of the 
world’s greatest conductors 
tremendous vogue here in this country 
are not, as is usually the case, founded 
ona foreign reputation. A native prod- 
uct. he has steadily grown in musical 


wave of 


and _ his 








STOKOWSKI 


The program offered to us on this 
occasion was guaranteed to suit any 
variety of tastes. The classic, the 


romantic and the modern schools were 
all represented and gave the followers 
of each camp full and sufficient oppor- 
their 


which they proceeded to do in no un- 


tunity to manifest satisfaction 
certain fashion. 

The opening number, an orchestral 
transcription of the Bach Choral Pre- 
lude “Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott,” 
superbly Mr. 
Stokowski a chance right at the start 
to work up to one of his tremendous 


was done and gave 


climaxes. These particular transecrip- 
tions are now becoming deservedly 


famous and are in no small way respon- 


sible for the very individual character 


of so 


many of this conductor's pro- 
grams. Has any other conductor 


attempted them yet? 

The Brahms Symphony in F which 
followed was conducted in such a man- 
ner as to make whomever it was that 
called — this muddy 
seem woefully ill-advised, but then, of 


instrumentation 


course, that individual never heard Mr. 
Stokowski’s interpretation of this work, 
in which matter he was most unfortu- 
nate. The first done 
with a ¢larity, a simplicity and a sensu- 


movement was 
ous sweep we have yet to hear equaled. 

The next the 
novelty, was from one of the group 


item on program, a 
of voung Russian composers who have 
the Soviet 
régime, Lyof Knipper, a nephew 
of that famous actress of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, Olga Knip- 
per-Tchekova, 
New York patrons of the spoken 


come into notice under 


well-known to 


drama. 
Mr. Knipper, who is about 
thirty years old, while entirely 


cognizant of the modern idiom as 
is evinced by his brilliant orches- 
tration and handling; 
of his 


material, cannot in any way be classed 


expert 
thematic and harmonic 
among the ultra-modernists. 
rye . 
his 


what could be termed reactionary, nev- 


composer, while in no way 
ertheless manages to make use of many 
tried and true forms of musical expres- 
sion, for which let us one and all be 
devoutly thankful, as, notwithstanding 
the fact that music, like any other art, 
must go forward and explore entirely 
new fields, none of the new forms has 
so far succeeded in finding any perma- 
nent degree of favor with crities, pub- 
lic or other creative musicians. 

Mr. Knipper’s “Legend of a Plaster 
God” is a dance suite for full orchestra 
and is intended for performance with 
the accompanying stage representation, 
without which it is only mildly interest- 
ing. 


delightful and so is the dance movement 


The introduction, however, is very 


which follows, but after a time one be- 
came conscious of a certain monotony 
which would have in all probability 
been entirely lacking had the work been 
given with the ballet. 

The program 
glorious reading of the Overture and 


concluded with a 


Venusberg Music from the Paris ver 
sion of Tannhiiuser. 
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>> Speaking of Books << 


Edited by FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS 


A Trivial Novel and a Bad 
Biography 
The Empress of Kearts, by E. Barrington: Dodd, 


Mead & Co. 
Voltaire, by Victor Thaddeus: 


Brentano’s. 

T IS not surprising to find another 

of E. Barrington’s historical stories 

appearing among the books most in 
demand by readers, but it is a pity that 
Victor Thaddeus, whose calibre was 
disclosed by his “Julius Caesar,” should 
receive the encouragement of popu- 
larity. 

E. Barrington is the lady’s historian. 
She paints her characters and her scenes 
in old rose and Alice blue. Here she 
has selected the old story of the queen's 
necklace and rewritten it, using only 
actual characters and permitting her 
imagination to work simply upon the 
interpretations of those characters. The 
truth about Marie Antoinette, Fersen, 
the Cardinal de Rohan, Jeanne Valois 
and the necklace that was made for Du 
Barry will never be known. It  re- 
mains one of the many tempting mys- 
teries of history and any one romanti- 
cally inclined may supply his own solu- 
tion to it. E. Barrington’s is entirely 
to the advantage of the queen, and is as 
good as any. De Rohan, a mischievous 
schemer by all accounts, she makes 
merely a vain, ambitious dupe. Marie 
Antoinette, as tragic a figure of human 
frailty, blindness and high courage in 
the face of disaster as history holds, be- 
comes a Watteau shepherdess, most 
sweet, most meek and most maligned. 
The whole book is labored, heavy with 
historical allusion ineptly used. Much 
space is given to such details of dress, 
decoration and boudoir chatter as are 
supposed to delight the feminine mind. 
In some of her previous romantizations 
of historical characters, E. Barrington 
has achieved dramatic effect. 
Here the sugar-coating to too thick. 
The strong, bitter heart of truth is lost. 

But if Marie Antoinette need only 
smile and shake her head at E. Bar- 


real 


rington, as at an uncomprehending ad- 
mirer, Voltaire, if it were worth the 
trouble, might well rise and slay Victor 

From all such 
good Lord de- 
Voltaire was the defender of 


Thaddeus with a word. 
maladroit biographers, 
liver us. 


mankind against an ecclesiastical hier- 
archy and a monarchy grown rotten and 


swollen with age and bound to fall. 
Mr. Thaddeus makes that plain. But 
he does not seem to know anything 
about the invaluable part played in the 
development of civilization by those two 


powers. He thinks to exalt Voltaire 


The Most Discussed Books 


HIS list is compiled from the lists of the ten 
best-selling volumes sent us by wire by the 
following book-shops each week: _ 


New York—Brentano’s; 
Rochester—Scrantoms Inc.; 
Cleveland—Korner & Wood; 

St, Louis—Scruggs, Vandevoort, & Barney; 
Denver—Kendrick Bellamy Company; 
Houston—Teolin Pillot Company; 

San Francisco—Paul Elder & Co.; 
Baltimore—Norman, Remington Company; 
Kansas City—Emery Bird Thayer; 
Atlanta—Miller’s Book Store; 

Los Angeles—Bullock’s; 
Chicago—Marshall Field & Co.; 
Cincinnati—Stewart Kidd 

Portland, Oregon—J. K. Gill Company 


Fiction 


The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg, by Louis 
Bromfield: Stokes. The stories. some curious 
and some sad, but all interesting, of an odd 
assortment of people. Reviewed Oct. 10. 


Old Pybus, by Warwick Deeping: Alfred A. Knopf. 
This amiable if mechanical story of an old 
man, his sons and his grandson, will please 
admirers of Deeping’s novels. Reviewed 
Oct. 10. 


All Kneeling, by Anne Parrish: Harper’s, This 
amusing story of a sweet trouble maker will 
please those who like their irony very light. 
Reviewed September 19. 


The Empress of Hearts, by E. Barrington: Dodd, 
Mead. Reviewed in this issue. 


The Children, by Edith Wharton: Appleton. This 
excellent novel about the sad fate of the chil- 
dren of the easily and often divorced is one 
of Mrs. Wharton’s best. Reviewed Sept. 26. 


Non-Fiction 


Goethe, by Emil Ludwig: Putnam. This fine 
biography adds greatly to the validity of the 
Ludwig vogue. Reviewed October 3. 


The Buck in the Snow, by Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay: Harper’s, The latest work of our most 
popular poetess will delight most readers al- 


though it may disappoint the more critical 
among Miss Millay’s admirers. Reviewed 
Oct. 31. 


Abraham Lincoln 1809-1858, by Albert J. Bever- 
idge: Houghton, Mifflin, 2 vols. Although by 
no means as fine as Beveridge’s ‘‘Marshall,”’ 


this is an important book. Reviewed Oc- 
tober 3. 
Voltaire, by Victor Thaddeus: Brentano’s. Re- 


viewed in this issue. 
Disraeli, by Andre Maurois, translated by Hamish 


Miles; Appleton. You will enjoy this charm- 
ing and vivid portrait. Reviewed Feb. 22. 


and Frederick the Great by setting them 
against a background where they alone 
are not knaves or fools. He writes in 
ignorance of his period, in despite of 
sources. Such material as he uses is 
obvious and common property. The 
vulgarity of his style is worthy of the 


cheapest of “de-bunking’’ specialists, 
His translations, even, are at times in- 
correct. The only things in the book 
that are worth anything are the illustra- 
tions and the quotations. 


Three Recent Novels 
By MARY SHIRLEY 


Her Knight Comes Riding, by John V, A. 
Weaver: Alfred A. Knopf. 

The Coming of the Lord, by Sara G. Millin: 
Horace Liveright. 

The Bishop’s Wife, by Robert Nathan: Bobbs- 


Merrill, 


G6PyeR Knight Comes Riding,’ by 
H John V. A. Weaver, is a simple, 
touching story of a little Brooklyn 
“steno,” told in the American language 
which Mr. Weaver has hitherto used so 
effectively in his poetry. This unpreten- 
tious account of a middle-class girl's 
aspirations and day-dreams, her great 
romance with a marine who was not the 
“marryin’ kind,’ her despair and 
dalliance with temptation personified 
by the attractive, kindly man-of-the- 
world who employs her, is all stuff of 
every day, but it is surprisingly mov- 
ing, not least so in the end when Fanny 
has already been the contented wife of 
the prosaic, prosperous Ralph for six 
years. Unexpected, her gorgeous 
George comes back. But there are no 
thrills for either of them. No sighs 
for what “might have been.” Fanny 
finds George rather shop-worn and 
cheap. He finds her “settled.” ‘‘Alas 
for maiden, alas for Judge’”—but un- 
like Maud Muller and her rich repiner 
both are glad to continue on_ their 
separate paths of complacent house- 
wife and second-rate soldier of fortune. 
To this reviewer it seems unfortunate 
that the author has seen fit to introduce 
at various times upon slight pretext, a 
suggestion of the Freudian father com- 
plex. Apart from the fact that these 
murky notions are already a little stale, 
they seem to disturb the artistic values 
of an unassuming chronicle of plain 
folk, told in the main with directness, 
clarity and considerable charm. 

If Sara Millin could not surpass the 
irony of “An Artist in the Family” or 
the anguish of personal tragedy ™ 
“God’s Stepchildren,” she has attained 
a sort of impersonal grandeur in het 
new novel, “The Coming of the Lord.” 
Familiar as we have become with the 
sordid manifestations of racial and re- 
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ligious antagonism during the postwar 
decade in America, it has remained for 
Mrs. Millin to present a similar condi- 
tion in the complex population of South 
Africa with her usual vigor, clarity and 
an almost Olympian justice. This book 
might easily have become just good 
reporting, but the author’s fine sense of 
authentic tragedy lifts it beyond imme- 
diate and temporary local and political 
meanings to universal human. signifi- 
cance. Like “An Artist in the Family,” 
this novel is a tragedy of futility. There 
is the not unfamiliar soldier type— 
basically a splendid type—who has had 
his crowded hour and has come back 
from the war to waste his mature man- 
hood fomenting silly ructions between 
Jews and gentiles, negroes and whites. 
There is the sensitive Jewish doctor, 
wasting his love on a married woman 
as he had wasted his youth on a war 
he did not believe in, eventually wasting 
his life for a band of negro fanatics, 
who are awaiting the second coming of 
the Lord. The book is masterly, 
symphonic in structure, recurring in the 
end to the theme of the first chapter, 
two old men playing chess, with the 
difference that now the jealousy motif 
is omitted for both their sons are now 
dead. buried with military honors! 
And, speaking of Sara Millin, if an 
artist in the family could cause trouble. 
what about an angel on the hearth? In 
his latest novel, “The Bishop’s Wife.” 
Robert Nathan gives a modern version 
of an ancient legend which has persisted 
through many ages and many religions. 
The love of the angels for the daughters 
of men is a theme which has intrigued 
the imagination of poets since the time 
of the patriarchs and even the most 
prosaic among us mortals loves to 
speculate upon the consequences “if an 
angel should come down to earth.” 
Those who know the work of Robert 
Nathan need no assurance that he has 
found a subject made to his hand. All 
the fantasy and humor which delighted 
in “Woodcutters’ House” and his earlier 
novels are found again in “The Bishop's 
Wife.” plus a wise worldliness, which 
gleams like silver coins falling through 
depths of green water to divers. In the 
spirit of delicious mischief, a little sad 
withal, he satirizes the metropolis where 
all the people are still pioneers, the 
great) cathedral-in-the-making and_ its 
hishop—to whom love is “‘a simple mat- 
ter of hygiene” —thundering at divorce. 
In his “portrait of a cleric” Mr. Nathan 
is never obvious nor is he at pains to 
tell us that “no reference is made to 


any living person.” This book is writ- 


ten with such spontaneity and charm 
that one can only envy the author the 
fun he must have had in writing it. The 
next best thing is to read it. 


Food for the Religiously Mature 


By EDMUND B. CHAFFEE 
Director of the Labor Temple 


The Back Ground of the Bible, by Henry Kendall 
Booth: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Impatience of a Layman, by Hugh A. Stud- 
dert Kennedy: The Century Co. 


MoNG the religious books pub- 

lished this autumn it is gratifying 
to find so many which contain spiritual 
food for full-grown men. More than 
milk is needed and more than milk is 
being supplied. “The Back Ground of 
the Bible” by Henry Kendall Booth, 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Long Beach, California, lives 
up to its title. It describes in plain, 
readable language the lasting results 
of Biblical scholarship. It tells what 
these results are, how they were at- 
tained and who attained them. The old 
Bible has gone but the new Bible is 
better. The author opens up this new 
Bible so that others besides technical 
scholars can read it. A brief quotation 
summarizes his thought: “The Bible is 
not a book but a library; the product 
not of one mind and age but of many 
minds and many ages; the record not 
of the fixed but of the progressive rev- 
elation of God; designed not to teach 
history or science but morals and _ re- 
ligion; whose inspiration is not verbal 
but personal; and whose authority rests 
not tradition, infallibility, or 
churehly sanction but upon its own in- 


upon 


trinsic value as the supreme religious 
literature of the world.” The evidence 
for this conclusion is given with such 


clarity and completeness and withal 


such fascinating concreteness that it 
deserves to be placed in the hands of 
every minister and layman in_ the 


country. It would help the cause of 


religion if it could be. 
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Another book for the deeply thought- 
ful religious mind is “The Impatience 
of a Layman” by Hugh A. Studdert 
Kennedy, brother of the famous ‘“Wood- 
bine Willy” Studdert Kennedy. It is 
a book called forth by “The Impatience 
of a Parson” of a year or two ago. The 
author believes that we never have un- 
derstood Jesus. If we did we would 
stop theorizing about him and practice 


what He taught. He believes that 
Jesus’ promise that His followers 


should do greater works than He was 
not idle words. He believes that Jesus 
rose completely above evil of every kind 
and His followers can do the same, that 
entirely independent of circumstances 
they may have freedom from sin, sor- 
rows, sickness and death, from every- 
thing unlike God. It is an appealing 
statement of the philosophy which has 
recently led the Episcopal Church Com- 
mission studying the matter to indorse 
faith healing. Many of us cannot agree 
with the author’s position that evil is 
no more real than the proposition that 
two and two make five but few who 
have painstakingly studied the life of 
Jesus would deny that he sought to give 
me na freedom from fear and a courage 
could literally the 
world. The book is a persuasive call 
to come up to higher levels of spiritual 
experience. seek those 
higher levels will do well to ponder the 


which overcome 


Those who 
author’s message. 

No one without a sense of humor 
should read “The Friend of Jesus” by 
Ernest Sutherland Bates. For twelve 
years or more this book sought a pub- 
lisher before finding one with the hardi- 
hood to put it before the public. It is 
a startling presentation of the gospel 
drama—that story as seen through the 
eyes of Judas. The betrayer of the 
Master is pictured as dwelling with his 
father in the wilderness and among the 
Essenes. He is a lover of freedom and 
a hater of restraint. He seeks out Satan 


(Please Turn to Page 1131) 
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ESIDE the eleven volumes of 
Paul Elmer More’s | original 


series of Shelburne Essays I 
have placed “The Demon of the Ab- 
solute” (Princeton University Press), 
described as the first volume of “New 
Shelburne The previous 
series was inaugurated in 1904 and was 
closed in 1921, seventeen years during 
which much of great interest has oc- 
curred in contemporary American lit- 
erature, but eleven volumes in which 
little comment thereon will be found. 
Is it any wonder that, by the literary 
generation thus honored by Mr. 
More’s indifference, his name has fre- 
quently been taken in vain, as a symbol 
of the dryasdust pedantry against which 
that period was in protest? 

Meanwhile a generation has arisen 
which is inclined to call his name 
blessed, apparently in the ecstasies of 
the discovery that Mr. More, like Mr. 
Irving Babbitt and Mr. William Crary 
Brownell, is a gentleman of consider- 
able erudition, who is quite capable of 
expounding intelligent and _ civilized 
ideas. “These excellent 
were effigies,” says Mr. 
ford, “that we dragged 
through the streets, attacked with dag- 
gers of revolt, and on occasion made a 
bonfire of.” Mr. Gorham B. Munson 
suggests that “More is a force that has 
not been encountered on its own plane, 
and surely our present milieu suffers 
in so far as such forces are not per- 
mitted open-minded hearing and direct 
opposition.” 

Mr. More quotes both these state- 
ments in his preface, which is in the 
nature of a semi-embarrassed and, I 
suspect, slightly ironical acknowledg- 
ment of these doubtless well-meant 
efforts to rescue him from an obscurity 
which, when not wholly imaginary, is 
neither more nor less than that to which 
all writers of his class have grown 
accustomed, since megaphones. or 
esthetic pea-shooters. have become the 
only alternative methods of literary 
exchange. 

Mr. Gorham B. Munson has recently 
published a book entitled “Destina- 
tions: A Canvass of American Litera- 
ture Since 1900,” which T had the 
pleasure of discussing on this page in 
another place, when I speculated as to 
what the victim of enthusiasm 
would think of such slipshod and un- 
scholarly criticism, even though it did 


Essays. 


gentlemen 
Lewis Mum- 
mercilessly 


his 


By ERNEST BOYD 


include a eulogy of Paul Elmer More. 
In his preface Mr. More refers to a 
chapter about himself “for the most 
part sufficiently eulogistic to satisfy an 
author’s vanity,” and compares his 
sensations to those of Tom Sawyer 
“when he heard his virtues proclaimed 
in his own funeral Can- 
vassing American literature since 1900. 
practically the same period as that cov- 
ered by the “Shelburne Essays,” Mr. 
Munson confines his attention to Paul 
Elmer More, Irving Babbitt and... 
Kenneth Burke, Hart Crane and Jean 


Toomer. 


sermon.” 


astonished to find himself in 
such strange company, and wondered 
whether he had really lived in vain 
since Mr. Munson’s acquaintance with 
his work had produced such incongru- 
ous critical results. Mr. More, at least. 
knows the chief figures which must of 
necessity appear in anything purport- 
ing to be a “canvass” of American lit- 


M* More must have felt somewhat 
1 


erature during the past twenty-five 
vears. Inthe present volume a chapter 
is devoted to the subject under the title. 
“Modern Currents in American Litera- 
ture,” in which the author impenitently 
but interestingly declares and explains 
his attitude toward those who have 
“shelved” him. 

Of Amy Lowell he says: “Whatever 
reputation Miss Lowell retains will de- 
pend, I am sure, less on her polyphonic 
prose than on her more regular verse. 
Here her vein of genuine talent cannot 
be questioned, and some of her pieces 
have a beauty of hard incisive imagery 
of no common order. No one can say 
what she might have accomplished, had 
she not been hampered in her gait by a 
kind of esthetical scholasticism; I think 
of her sometimes as a genius hag-ridden 
by theory.” I recommend the expres- 
sion “esthetical scholasticism” to the 
attention of Mr. Munson and those of 
his friends who combine a taste for arid 
and incomprehensible pedantry with a 
sophormic delight in typographical and 
other eccentricities. 

In James Branch Cabell Mr. More 
sees “a compound of Maurice Hewlett 
and Anatole France,” and he adds that 
“Jurgen” has “a vein of unfulfilled 


genius,’ but believes that its wider 
reputation depends on its “elusive and 
cunningly suggestive lubricity.” It is 
surely the Hewlett element in Mr, 
Cabell which has least literary vitality, 
and Mr. More might have developed 
his reference to Anatole France by dis- 
cussing “The Rivet in Grandfather's 
Neck” and “The Cream of the Jest,’ 
which indicate that a subtle satirist of 
Southern manners, comparable to the 
author of “L’Histoire contemporaine,” 
was lost when “Jurgen” was so un- 
necessarily suppressed. 

I note with interest that Mr. More, 
like myself, is quite sceptical of the 
claims of Mr. Sinclair Lewis to be con- 
sidered as a satirist of the Main Street 
American, on the gorunds that it is im- 
possible to discover in his pages any 
indication “that the author himself has 
risen more than an inch above the 
esthetic and ethical level of the people 
he insults.” Of ‘Main Street’’ itself 
Mr. More says, while admitting that 
the title was “a veritable stroke of 
genius,” that it is a “monotonous tale 
written in a drab and drizzling style.” 
He places Mr. Lewis far below Dreiser. 
who fares best, on the whole, at the 
hands of this unsympathetic but im- 
partial critic. 


S MIGHT BE expected, Mr. More’s 

bias is toward his academic col- 
leagues who are not, he claims, receiv- 
ing their due. Irving Babbitt, F. J. 
Mather, P. H. Frye, S. B. Gass and 
Robert Shafer. Save for Mr. Babbitt. 
whose work has always interested me, I 
confess that my fairly diligent reading 
has not yet brought me into contact 
with the other critics and scholars whom 
he names. “If these scholars were pub- 
lishing in any European country they 
would be widely read and discussed, 
and would have weight as forming a 
united phalanx arrayed against the 
forces of disorganization.” Mr.. More, 
it will be noticed. views the literary 
with the academic 


scene as an arena, 
warriors standing as the hosts of 
righteousness. That is perhaps one of 


the greatest peculiarities of America. 
the complete divorce between literature 
and learning. If ever the twain can 
meet, Mr. More will be spared many of 
the phenomena he deplores, and many 
which are being hatched for the despair 
of his successors would be still-born in- 
stead of just half-baked. 
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and communes with him. The Evil One 
tells him the whole story of Jehovah’s 
dealing with the chosen people, tells 
the story as Satan sees it, of the deceit, 
the boasting, the weakness of Jehovah. 
After this experience Judas dwells for 
a time among the Gentiles. He loses 
his position and returns to his own land 
where he meets Jesus. He is attracted 
by him and becomes a disciple but Jesus 
seems to change and begins to preach 


not the doctrine of strength which first | 


attracted Judas but the gospel of weak- 
ness. To save Jesus from himself and 
the world from this perversion of the 
truth Judas betrays him. This is his 
apologia: ““Men will say that I took my 
own life because I repented of my 
deeds but it is not so. For I repent 
not... . I would that every murderer 
and every traitor had as clear a con- 
science as mine own: For I loved my 
Master whom I slew, nor would I have 
betrayed Him but that I loved even 
more the truth. And if I betrayed my 





Master, yet have I never betrayed the 


truth.” This book is clever, some will 
say diabolically clever. Some will say 
itis blasphemous. It is if one identifies 
the God of all the earth with the vin- 
dictive Jehovah of early Jewish  lit- 
erature. It is not a book for children 
or immature minds but the seeker after 
truth will find some kernels even here 
and the entertainment is worth the 
price. 


Many Men 


By RUSSELL CROUSE 


Big Frogs, by Henry F. Pringle: Macy-Masius. 


The Vanguard Press. 

Masks in a Pageant, by William Allen White. 
The MacMillan Co. 

Strange Bedfellows, by Silas Bent. Horace 
Liveright. 


T: political scene is essentially 
always the same, a murky  back- 
ground before which new characters 
from time to time appear in spotlight. 
In these volumes, three authors who 
differ vastly in technique single out a 


number of these figures in a worthy, | 
but perhaps futile—American political | 
psychology being what it is—effort to | 


translate public men into human beings. 

Henry F. Pringle comes exceedingly 
close to achieving his purpose for any 
one who will approach “Big Frogs” 
with an open mind. Mr. Pringle, in 
recent years, has brought a new note 
to biography. It is, under analysis, 
nothing more than honest reporting. He 
presents both sides of a character, 
much as John Galsworthy does in a 
Play, and leaves the final estimate to 
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| | STRANGE 
BEDFELLOWS | 


by SILAS BENT 
Author of “Ballyhoo” 


“AN important book on politics for the layman. 
Packed full of information about American 
institutions, political leaders, and the pub- 

lic. . . it tells us what America is and how it got 

that way ... and it reads like fiction.” 
—LyLe Saxon, in the Book Review. 
“A stimulating and vigorous book . . . the clear 
product of a critical and alive mind... itis sharp 
and shrewd and arousing.” —N. Y. Sun. 
$3.00 


Illustrated by G. de Zayas. 
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THE 


me) NEW IMAGE 


TO FOREIGN MISSIONS 


PAY YOU Claude Bragdon 
A LIFE INCOME 


You can make a generous gift 
to foreign missions and have a 
needed income for yourself 
and others from the money | 


A provocative book of essays by one 
of James Huneker’s “Unicorns” 
whom he characterized as ‘That 
boldest of all adventurers in the 
region of the fourth dimension.” 





you give by the It is a companion volume to OLD 
‘ - LAMPS FOR NEW, for in it Mr. 
Annuity Gift Plan | Bragdon continues the discussion of 


such subjects as Love, Woman, and 
the Younger Generation, from the 
mystical point of view. It also con- 
tains essays on Architecture, the 
Theatre, and the Fourth Dimen- 
sion, and concludes with a free 
paraphrase of a talk given by Krish- 
| namurti which formulates the “gos- 


A reserve fund of over $1,500,000 @ 1,” M o ot 
? e so to speak, of the younger 
guarantees the prompt payment of ~~ P : y . 


This plan relieves you of uncertainty 
and worry caused by changing values 
of invested funds and assures you a 
fixed income of 


4% % to 9% per year 
for the rest of your life 





annuities to you. generation. 
Protect yourself against loss The book is profusely decorated and 
through unwise investments illustrated by the author in his char- 
and at the same time help send acteristic style of ornament. 


the gospel to all the world. 
For full information write 
Ernest F. Hall, Secretary, 


Dept. of Annuities Alfred: A> Knopf + New York 
BoARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


At all bookshops, $3.00 
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for older boys by their 
favorite authors: 


Andy Breaks Trail 

By CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 
A story of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. $1.75 


The Red Rose of Dunmore 
By HAWTHORNE DANIEL 
The Dunmore family in the 


exciting days of Richard 
ITI. $2.00 
The Short Sword 


By V. M. IRWIN 


An adventure story of modern 
China. $1.75 


The Trumpeter of Krakow 
By Eric KELLY 
Adventure and mystery in 
Poland in the days of Tartar 
raids and alchemists. $2.50 





PMc 7 


for the whole family 
to enjoy together: 


The Road to Cathay 
By MERRIAM SHERWOOD AND 
ELMER MANTZ 
The accounts of four famous 
medieval travelers woven in- 
to a thrilling story of ad- 
venture and exploration $3.50 


ie oe 
The Biography of an African Monkey 


By DELIA AKELEY 
The adventures of an amus- 
ing monkey in Africa and 
America. $2.25 





The Macmillan Company 
New York Boston Atlanta 
Chicago Dallas San Francisco 























common sense. 
Hoover reveals the man as a political 
enigma; he attempts no solution. He 
writes of Jimmy Walker, Senator Rob- 
ert I’. Wagner and Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jr., with the same clarity and with no 
concern as to where the chips may fall. 
The book contains, also, several 
sketches eutside the realm of politics, 
notably those of Judge Landis and Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman. It is, all in all, 
a splendid piece of work. 

William Allen White’s contribution, 
“Masks in a Pageant,” is of a different 
sort altogether. Mr. White has woven 
his biographical material into a political 
narrative—a story beginning with the 
days of Platt and Croker and continu- 
ing through to Coolidge. The story of 
the dark days is, of course, interesting, 
and Mr. White’s brilliance as a writer 
gives it additional color. His portraits 
are not, perhaps, so well-rounded with 
detailed frankness as Mr. Pringle’s but 
they have the glow of forgotten objects 
re-burnished. The longer they have 
been forgotten the more fascinating 
they appear in revival. Mr. White has 
added to this account his highly con- 
troversial essay on Alfred E. Smith. 
This clarifies to a great extent his esti- 
mate of the man—something he did*not 
do in his widely discussed campaign 
statements—but it by no means satis- 


fies those who declare that he lacks 
fundamental understanding of the 


growth and development of the Demo- 
cratic nominee through the years. 
Silas Bent’s “Strange Bedfellows” 1s 
more than a mere glimpse at pedestaled 
figures. Mr. Bent attempts not only 
to sketch the man but, in some cases 
at least, to explain the environment that 
has had its part in making him. Again 
there is a deflection from politics. Mr. 
Bent’s interest in modern journalism 
manifests itself in several essays and 
he also turns himself to the economic 
situation. He is a shrewd and pene- 
trating writer and his book is more than 
a mere incident in a political campaign. 


Unknown Warriors 


Hunger Fighters, by Paul de Kruif: Harcourt, 


Brace & Co, 

“Microbe 
Hunters” Paul De 

Kruif’s new book, a book even more in- 

teresting than that earlier one. 

De Kruif is one of the happiest of 
the 
science. 
elected to be the historian in brief of 


HE MANY readers of 


will welcome 


contemporary  popularizers of 


In “Hunger Fighters” he has 


the great recent discoveries which have 
helped — to and certain 
America’s food supply, and the biog- 
Most of the 


make safe 


rapher of the discoverers. 


His portrait of Herbert | 
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They seem 
to come 
every year 


I SPENT a mighty pleasant 
afternoon, Roger, on _ the 
Ocean Deck, With my waist- 
line! But don’t be too hard 
on me. The whole atmos- 
phere of this place is so com- 
fortable that after dinner— 
and it was a real dinner—I 
just had to think things over. 
Met an interesting chap up 
there; said he and his family 
have been coming here regu- 
larly for several years. I’ve 
only been down a short time, 
but I know he has the right 
idea. 


May we send you a booklet 
describing Chalfonte-Had- 
don-Hall? 


HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American *Plan 
Leeps « Lippincott Co. 
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scientists of whom he writes are un- 
known to the public, many of them have 
been unrewarded by the country which 
they served. Even to that of the man 
who discovered the hog-cholera serum, 
surely an unromantic exploit, De Kruif 
makes the stories of his heroes stirring 
and dramatic. He writes of Carleton, 
the dreamer from Kansas who traveled 
the world to find wheat that could 
weather the blight and the climate of 
the fierce, bare plains; of Francis, who 
discovered the source of a mysterious 
human plague, rabbit fever; of Babcock 
who found that men suffer from hidden 
as well as visible hunger and _ is 
the father of vitamins. These and 
many others are the central figures of 
De Kruif’s stories, men who made corn 
and wheat grow surely where its growth 
had been precarious, men who saved our 
“meat on four-legs,’” men who learned 
to trap sunlight and put it into food. 

There is something deeply inspira- 
tional about the lives and achievements 
of these men who have thought so little 
of fame and so much of bettering the lot 
of mankind. Professional etiquette has 
often dictated that they clothe their 
accomplishments in obscurity. It is 
fortunate that Dr. De Kruif has brought 
to the attention of the world some of its 
greatest benefactors. 

De Kruif’s primary intention has 
been to make science interesting to a 
popular audience. To that purpose, 
his style is probably well adapted. It 
is violent, explosive and colloquial, a 
sort of combination of Emil Ludwig 
and Sinclair Lewis. His secondary, 
and reading in surprise and shame of 
the treatment his heroes have received, 
one feels his most worthy, purpose has 
been to give to the men of whose work 
he writes some public recognition. In 
both endeavors he succeeds. It is to 
be hoped that “Hunger Fighters” will 
be as widely read as “Microbe 
Hunters.” In these days, sick unto 
death of the noise and speed which 
often seem to be the only contributions 
of science to our contemporary world, 
some of us forget that scientists are not 
only inventors of loud-speakers and per- 
fectors of flying machines. Those, 
most conspicuous, may work to destroy 
our nerves. There are these, more ob- 
secure, who work to safeguard and per- 
fect our bodies. And their work is 
surely comparable to that of the poets 
and artists who labor to uplift our 
souls, 





The concluding article in the 
series, “The Red Thread in the 
Mexican Maze,” originally an- 
nounced for this issue, will appear 
on November 14. 
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No: Need to Learn a Whole “ Foreign 
Language’”’ of Signs ie 
and Symbols 


W HY have you never learned 
shorthand? Isn’t it because 
you felt that it would take 
months and months of study and 
involve considerable expense, as 
well? 

Do you know that, according to 
government statistics, 88% of 
those who do expend their time 
and money on Ordinary short- 
hand fail to use it! Think of 
the discouragements—the blight- Miss Emma B. Dearborn, originator 
ed business careers! Typists 9%, Speedwriting, jor eighteen years 
and clerks unable to advance to tem of shorthand, in such distin- 
positions with larger salaries, be- —{ujshed. educational institutions as 
cause they simply never could sity of California, Rochester Busi= 


ness Institute, and Simmons College, 


master all those intricate signs Boston. She saw how very un- 
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and symbols! satisfactory the old systems were— 
what a crying need there was for 
Now, a remarkable new system makes something casier, shorter, more 
it possible for anyone to learn to write practical. 
shorthand in an astonishingly short et. @ 
time! This system employs only the RY eedwritin 
oe letters of the alphabet, that 7 ee \ # 
you have always known. It is so sim- 
ple that you can master its basic prin- Tre NATURAL SHORTHAND 
ciples in your own home in a single VERYWHERE this new shorthand has been 


greeted with enthusiastic approval. Presidents 
of great corporations, high salaried executives, 
sales managers, ministers, reporters, lawyers, en- 


hour of study. So compact that in 
three to six weeks, at home, you can 


become a_ proficient Speedwriter. So xineers, teachers—men and women in all the pro- 
efficient that you can attain, in that fessions and all lines of business, as well as those 
time or less, a far greater speed than just preparing to enter the business world—all 
many writers of other systems ever unite in their praises of Speedwriting. 

attain, even after years and years of Miss Emma B. Dearborn, eminent authority on 
practice! shorthand, is the originator of this wonderful new 


system. Speedwriting is simply a scientific con- 
densation of the English language, based upon 
natural habits of speech. No more accurate or 
more legible shortened method of recording 
thought has ever been devised. 

Speedwriting notes can be read years afterward 
by anyone familiar with the system. They ean 
be written either with pencil or on the typewriter. 


Full Details Free! 


This booklet will tell vou just how Speedwriting 
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Then I heard of Speed- of Speedwriting netted coupon ft * 

writing! Six weeks me a_ better position, 
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>> Ivory, Apes and Peacocks << 


NOTHER modern room we offer 
you in our illustration this week 
—one that we saw at the Exhibi- 
of Twentieth Century Taste at 
This is a conversation room 


tion 
Altman’s. 
by an American, Steele Savage. Very 
crisp and staccato and sophisticated 
the conversation would have to be, we 
feel sure, to match its setting, yet 
not unintelligent, and certainly not 
stuffy. But 
cussing in it Cous- 


can you imagine dis- 


By W. R. BROOKS 


NE Cuarves Lipkin has written a 
O pamphlet on how to multiply easily 
which has recently come under our eye. 
No, it has no reference to the familiar 
Biblical injunction. It tells you how 
to figure mentally, putting the results 
directly down on the paper without in- 


termediate written steps. We thought 


get these things right in figuring out 
your tax. At least we gathered that 
after talking with an approved rep- 
resentative of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 

Well, we went over the first few pages 
of the pamphlet, which tells how to 
multiply mentally and figure by a multi- 
The _ first 
29ETdO XS. (27. It 
wasn’t easy for us because our brain 


plier having two digits. 


example was 


is not geared for a 





last 
operation, or Ki- 
wanis Club 
ters? We 


in Beulah’s 


mat- 
can't. 


If that first wild 
from _ bed 
chill morn- 
ings to pull down 


leap 
these 





the window wrings 


from you screams 


of protest and 
crinkles your 
periphery into 
gooseflesh, = you 


ought to be inter- 
ested in an auto- 
matic bedroom 
window closer 
which we have 
heard about. It’s 
a little jigger with 


a clock 


that is screwed on 


inside it 


to the sill, with an 











slodding accuracy, 
We are not 
ashamed of it. We 
scorn a mind that 
goes in for petty 
mechanical exact- 
ness. Neverthe- 
less we did master 
the method in : 
short period of in- 
tense concentri 
tion, 
lieve we can now 


and we be 


do in our head any 
multiplication of 
that kind. Of 
course the pampl- 
let went on to 
multiply mentally 
figures having any 
number of digits. 
and while we un- 
derstand it, we 
haven't tried to do 
it, partly because 








arm that goes up 
and is fastened to 
the sash. It’s very 
small and unobtru- 
sive, only 414 inches long by 4 inches 
high, looking affair, and snow and ice 
You set 
the clock for the time you want the 


do not impair its efficiency. 


window to close and go to bed, happy 
in the certainty that you can get up 
in a warm room, and still have fresh air 
all night. 1t permits the window to be 
raised six, ten or fourteen inches. 
Another window gadget is the Wel- 


worth Window Lock. This small de- 


vice, fastened on the side of the 
upper sash at the inside, allows 
the lower window to be opened 


only to the point of attachment, per- 
mitting free ventilation without fear 
of inviting to unlawful entry. When 
you want to raise the lower sash all the 
way up you can swing the window lock 
to one side. 


Courtesy B. Altman & Co. 


CONVERSATION ROOM 


By Steele Savage 


it would be swell to be able to do that, 
because we were called on the carpet by 
the Government of this great Nation 
the other day to explain certain state- 
ments we had made in our income tax 
report, and in the course of our some- 
what confused explanations we tried to 
multiply our weekly stipend by 52, in 
order to obtain, as you so shrewdly 
guess, the amount which we earn—or 
rather, which we are paid—in a year. 
And we got a figure which did not agree 
with the figure we had given the United 
States Government, and then the august 
representative of that Government 
proved to us that both figures were 
wrong. So naturally we were inter- 
ested in the pamphlet, because we want 
to be ready for the Government next 


year. It seems it’s quite important to 


we do not wish to 
overburden a brain 
already weighed 
down by the neces- 

sity for providing a sufficient number of 
novelties for you each week; partly 
because we don’t see how the necessity 
can ever arise for multiplying such 
Not in the line of duty any- 
And we certainly wouldn’t do 
them for pleasure. Nevertheless, we 
do think a look at this method would 
be worth the while of an accountant or 
bookkeeper or any one who has to do 


figures. 


way. 


much figuring. 


r you have in your attic an old oil- 

burning lamp which is good looking 
enough to be wired for electric light. 
vou can now get a converter in brass or 
nickel plate which is attachable directly 
to the old burner. This converter is 
equipped with a chain-pull socket, six 
feet of silk cord, and a plug. 


ebak acta 
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Reform and Law 


(Continued fron Page 1107) 


from nullification and favors the fullest 
possible enforcement until it is possible 
to effect a reform in obedience to law 
and publie opinion, Although Woodrow 
Wilson vetoed the Volstead Act, it was 
better enforced by him, or less violated 
than at any time since, and I am satis- 
fied Governor Smith would be as con- 
scientious in its enforcement as was 
Wilson. 

Let us not challenge the good faith 
or the morals of those holding opposing 
views. Many who are opposed to the 
prohibition law because they are con- 
vinced it is unwise and impossible for 
the Federal Government to enforce total 
abstinence throughout the Nation, are 
themselves total abstainers and respec- 
On the other hand 
of the law violate 


tors of the law. 
many of the advocates 
it freely. I can understand how those 
who oppose a modification of the pro- 
hibition law and who obey it themselves, 
and who still believe it can be made 
workable, may favor its perpetuation. 
I cannot, however, understand how any- 
one who thinks it is an unwise and un- 
workable law, and who violates it him- 
self, its 
continuance. To vote for the perpetua- 
un- 


can conscientiously vote for 


tion of a law which one believes 
sound and harmful, on the ground that 
nothing can be done about it, is not the 
way to discharge the duties of citizen- 
ship. It is our duty to make the effort. 

We have tried by 
We now have the law 
The failure of the 
law to bring about the reform has re- 


a rigid law to effect 
a moral reform. 
but not the reform. 


duced the progress previously made, 
and brought upon us a new crop of ills 
from which we are now suffering. If 
we are to get the reform and remove the 
ills, we must modify the law and our 
methods. 


The Catholic Conspiracy Myth 
(Continued from Page 1105) 


forces interested in creating a Federal 
Department of Education, on the 
ground that this would injure private 
schools. Events have amply indicated, 
however, that organizations of this kind 
are far less attractive to Catholics than 
they are to Protestants. Many promi- 
nent clergymen and laymen disagree 
with even the fundamental purposes of 
the Welfare Conference >; and for a time 
hostility threatened to ruin it. Today 
its chief interests are a news service 


(Please Turn to Page 1137) 
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Manufacturers: 


Distribute to Western America from its 
business capital and coast-central port-city— 


San Francisco 


N immediate market of 1,600,000 con- 
sumers—the Coast’s largest concen- 
tration of people—is within an hour of San 
Francisco. Within 150 miles of San Fran- 
cisco are half the people of California, with 
astonishing buying power. 

Ten million consumers dwell between 
the Rocky Mountainsand the PacificOcean, 
and look to San Francisco for countiess 
commodities. Many of these commodities 
are now made here. Many more can be 
made here. These millions of consumers, 
who enjoy a very high per capita pros- 
perity, can be served from the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region at less transportation 
cost than from any other point on the 
Pacific Coast, in the Middle West, or on 
the Atlantic. 


The great Pacific basin, concededly the 
next great theatre of commercial expan- 
sion, is pre-eminently San Francisco’s trade 
domain. San Francisco’s harbor is Ameri- 
ca’s second port in value of water-borne 
tonnage. 

Because of its convenient markets, 
coast-central position and manufacturing 
advantages, the San Francisco Bay dis- 











trict leads 
other 
Coast dis- 
triets by 
more than 
$250,000, - 
000 a year 
in value of 
manufac- 
tures. 
Labor in 
San Fran- 


somes “= Pa 
at 





























cisco is in 








10,000,000 consumers West 


harmon 
4 of the Rockies 


with its 
job. Industrial land is still cheap and abund- 
ant within the metropolitan switching area. 
Taxes are low. Water and powerare cheap. 
Raw materials are conveniently at hand. 


Over all isa bracing year-round climate 
where sleet, snow, cold and fatiguing heat 
play no part. The mean winter temperature 
is 51°; summer’s average is 57°, 

Pay San Francisco a visit. Enjoy a so- 
journ in one of the world’s most interesting 
cities — one no less interesting because it 
may present important Opportunity to you. 


nCALIFORNIA 


Name 


“Where life is better” 


A book of carefully weighed FACTS will be sent to you 
upon request. Californians Inc. is a non-profit organi 
zation of California citizens and institutions interested 


in the sound development of the State. 





CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 611, 703 Market St., San Francisco 
You may send your free book, ‘‘Why Manufacturers Choose 
San Francisco,’’ to— 





Address 
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>> The Railroading Van Sweringens << 


SWERINGENS have 


their 


HE VAN 
bought another 
sixth since they turned from the 
railroading 


railroad, 


real estate business to 
twelve years ago. 

Not since the time of E. H. Harriman 
has such absolute personal power been 
held over large transportation systems 
as these two brothers, O. P. and M. J. 
Van Sweringen of Cleveland, now hold. 
They have a stake in lines inventoried 
at more than $1,700.000,000 and their 
stake means positive control. 

The New York, Chicago, and St. 
Louis, the Chesapeake and Ohio, the 
Erie, the Pere Marquette, the Hocking 
Valley and now the Buffalo, Rochester, 
and Pittsburgh, are their roads. There 
is no question that they control more 
than half of the voting stocks of all 
but the Pere Marquette, and although 
it never has been demonstrated pub- 
licly, it is stated as fact by those who 
should know, that they have better than 
fifty per cent of Pere Marquette put 
away where they can get it as soon as 
the Interstate Commission 
may approve the price. 

Holding to a rule not to take up a 
varrier unless they could boss it. they 
have brought together a group of roads 
that is destined, if the consolidation 
tangle is ever straightened out, to be 


Commerce 


one of four great systems in the East, 
ranking with the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, and Baltimore and Ohio. 
The story of their rise to power is a 
study in constructive genius. Back in 
1916 they were real estate operators, 
with a_ residential development near 
Cleveland which needed transportation 
facilities. In their quest for a right of 
way they were blocked by land owned by 
the New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. 
known as the Nickel Plate. At the 
same time the New York Central, buy- 
ing up land for extensions, was balked 
by the Van Sweringens’ purchases. 
When the I. C. C. directed the Central 
that vear to dispose of one of its three 
lines between Buffalo and Chicago. the 
Central elected to drop the Nickel 
Plate, offered it to the Van Sweringens, 
induced them to buy and gave them 
John J. Bernet, then vice-president of 
the New York Central in charge of 
operations west of Buffalo, to run it. 
The Van Sweringens scraped to- 
gether a total cash capital of $2,000,000 
and gave notes for $650,000 annually 
for ten years to pay for fifty-two per 


By THOMAS H. GAMMACK 


cent of Nickel Plate stock. They paid 
for it in less time. In fact, before 1926 
the Nickel Plate had been extended 
through the purchase of the Toledo, St. 
Louis, and Western and the Lake Erie 
and Western, and had helped the Van 
Sweringens to buy the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway as a source for coal. 


hie the passage of the Trans- 
portation Act, with its encourage- 
ment of rail mergers, the Van Swer- 
ingens foresaw that their roads must 
eat or be eaten. They chose to 
In the market they picked up 
of Pere Marquette and _ the 
Erie. Chesapeake and Ohio bought the 
Hocking Valley. Around the Nickel 
Plate they tried to weld these roads 
into a unit but were turned down by the 
Commission after long squabbles over 
terms of exchange for the securities of 
the various lines. They tried again to 
unite the Erie and Pere Marquette 
under the Chesapeake and Ohio, and 
received permission to acquire only the 
Pere Marquette. on terms which they 
are seeking now to have modified. At 
least they have made a start toward 
unified operation of their lines. 

The history of Van Sweringen roads 
before and after treatment is striking. 
The Nickel Plate and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio built up to an 
enviable prosperity. The same genius 
that Mr. Bernet applied to rehabilitate 
the Nickel Plate is now being applied 
to the Erie, to which he has been trans- 
ferred, and his record in the first twenty 
months is remarkable. The Pere Mar- 
quette has not felt the touch of the Van 
Sweringens, but is prospering under the 
able direction of E. N. Brown. 

The Vans believe that money is made 
at the time they buy their railroads; 
not by selling or by stock watering and 


eat. 
control 


have been 


promotion schemes, but by making the 
property better. The policy is paying 
them rich dividends, exactly how much 
cannot be determined. Their primary 
source of railroad income is the Vaness 
Corporation, a holding company in 
which they own eighty per cent of the 
stock and two associates of their early 
days own ten per cent each. The 
Vaness Corporation and the Van 
Sweringens own fifty-two per cent of 


the Nickel Plate; the Corporation con- 


trols the Chesapeake Corporation; the 
Chesapeake Corporation controls the 
Chesapeake and Ohio; the Chesapeake 
and Ohio controls the Hocking Valley; 
and the Van Sweringens and _ the 
Chesapeake and Ohio jointly control 
the Erie and the Pere Marquette. 

These Cleveland brothers are rarely 
However 
inspirational their 
appear, they are made only after the 
most careful study. Their purchase of 
the control of Wheeling and Lake Erie. 
for example, was consummated by tele- 
phone. The stock was offered then in 
equal shares to the New York Central 
and Baltimore and Ohio, and accepted. 
The action was a protective move to pre- 
vent interference with the four-party 
plan by any outsider. 

Similarly, their purchase of the Buf- 
falo, Rochester and Pittsburgh for 
their personal account is regarded as 
a protective move to insure that tlie 
road will be available when the trunk 
line leaders are ready to agree on a 
plan. The Buffalo, Rochester and 
Pittsburgh slated for division 
between the New York Central and 
Baltimore and Ohio, but nearly fell into 
independent hands when the Delaware 
and Hudson, agitating for a fifth trunk 
line system, tried to lease it. 


referred to separately. 


many of moves 


was 


HE Burrato, Rochester, and Pitts- 
burgh purchase has a special signiti- 
cance at this time because of the flagging 
interest in consolidation plans. Since 
the Pennsylvania Railroad stepped in 
and bought the Lehigh Valley and 
Wabash it has been well content to wait 
for the other systems to offer conces- 
sions. The Wabash was coveted by the 
Baltimore and Ohio; the Lehigh by the 
Nickel Plate. Now it appears that the 
Pennsylvania is in a position to drive 
a good bargain. One of its chief desires 
has been an east-west line through 
Buffalo by the use of the Nickel Plate 
tracks or new construction. 
Throughout the merger conferences 
last winter and spring, according to 
gossip picked up under the round table. 
the Van Sweringens displayed the 
greatest will to reach a compromise. 
and the greatest readiness to concede a 
point. Consolidation is a_ principle 
which they are fostering, and if they 
ean carry it through it will be a monu- 
ment to their daring and ability more 
lasting than their millions in profits. 


a 
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The Catholic Conspiracy Myth 


(Continued from Page 1135) 


and the promotion of civic education 
among men and women. 

Obviously there is nothing very terri- 
fying in all this. And I suppose it i: 
much less frequently referred to than 
the seventh and more general accusa- 
tion that the Church is irreconcilably 
opposed to all things liberal. Does 3t 
not frown upon freedom of. the press, 
inquiry into the unknown, democratic 
government? The answer is that during 
part of the Nineteenth Century Cathol- 
icism was hostile to the liberalism then 
prevailing. To what extent this antag- 
onism was justified may be learned by 
consulting Guido de Ruggiero’s “His- 
tory of European Liberalism,” which is 
the standard authority and which can- 
not be accused of clericalism. It is, of 
course, conceded that many Catholics 
(dignitaries even) went too far. They 
misread the time, and out of a sincere 
desire to remedy the diseases of revolu- 
tion, they pinned their faith to a pre- 
scription not altogether appropriate. 

A wave of “restaurationism’’—of de- 
sire to rebuild ancient empires and 
codes—overwhelmed many, particularly 
distinguished converts to the Church. 
Many added to their yearning for 
political stability a wish to employ the 
Church as a means to an end, dreaming 
of a return to medieval conditions. This 
influenced prevailing conceptions of the 
Papal power, and may even for a time 
have impressed Rome itself. But when 
the “romantic” dream of the Middle 
Ages had given way to a more precise 
study of what these times really were, 
it was discovered that the position of 
the Church during the medieval era had 
been far from ideal. To some extent 
it may be considered proved that the 
idea of government then in vogue was 
due not to a desire on the part of the 
Church to annex civil power, but rather 
to the necessities of a chaotic age which 
first impelled and then enticed church- 
men into civic service and authority. 
that 
influenced the language and tone of the 
Syllabus decreed by Pius IX, although 
the evils there denounced were concrete 


I believe “restaurationism” 


and menacing and have been thundered 
against by almost every leading Ameri- 
At all events, this ‘“‘res- 
taurationism” reached one logical con- 
the doctrine of ‘“l’Action 

organization of French 
royalistie intellectuals. It had 
much good by offering a corrective to 
unbounded revolutionary enthusiasms 


can statesman. 
clusion in 


Franea ise,” 
done 
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Stopover Where You Like 


On This Cruise Round the World 


_ Here is the only service which 
enables you to go Round the World 
under a single management, with all 
the freedom of leisurely travel 
afforded by your own private cruise. 


You plan your own itinerary. At all 
22 ports you have ample time for 
shopping, sightseeing and enjoying 
the strange customs. 

Other ports lead into countries that 
you want to travel in extensively. 
You stay over there as long as you 
like. Then continue ona similar ship 
in accommodations identical with 
those in which you started. 


Go Round the World on one ship 
in 110 days. Ortake the full twoyears 
that your ticket permits. 

From Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Yokohoma, Kobe, 
Shanghai and Hong Kong, there is a 
liner sailing every week. From Manila, 


Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, 
Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa 
and Marseilles there isa sailing every 
fortnight. 

Fares including your transportation 
Round the World, meals and accom- 
modations aboard ship are as low as 
$1000 and $1250. 

Sail aboarda magnificent President 
Liner. Luxurious outside rooms with 
beds, not berths. Broad decks, en- 
closed in glass. Beautifully appointed 
publicrooms. Cuisine par excellence. 

Fortnightly sailings from Seattle for 
the Orient and Round the World. 
Fortnightly sailings from New York, 
for the Orient and Round the World 
via Havana, Panama and California. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoaand Marseilles for New York. 

Similar service from the Orient for 
Seattle, San Franciscoand Los Angeles. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 sO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 Ww. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 





1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASHINGTON 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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>> “—lIf You Know What I Mean” << 


HE DEPARTING Byrd expedi- 

tion naturally left an impression 

of high romance with the rest of 
the world—few of us though there are— 
not setting out for the Pole. To be 
sure, there are no “Lone Eagles” on 
this trip, nor may we speak, in terms 
of strict accuracy, of a “steadfast little 
band” or of the “solitary igloo” hitherto 
so indispensably a part of polar narra- 
tive. No, there are too many of them 
for that, but no matter. The flavor of 
strange and unearthly adventure abides, 
nevertheless, with the steadfast little 
band of us who stay at home. 

No less strange, though, and _ prac- 
tically as unearthly, are the inspired 
bulletins with “New York 
Times” is refreshing its jaded readers 
while the expedition is still on the high 
seas. Their little about 
1.500 words each—are full of the lore 
of the sea, yet, withal, conceived in a 


which the 





vignettes 


surprisingly merry, not to say trivial, 
vein: a sort of a combination, if you 
please, of Herman Melville and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, with just a soupcon 
of the Rover Boys added for good 
measure. 

Perhaps you ran across that little 
thumbnail sketch the other day—about 
a column and a half or so—telling how 
the boys had been fishing. First they 
caught a shark, so the story went, but 
“your true seaman despises sharks” so 
Next they 
hauled in a fine tuna, an edible species 


they threw him back again. 


too, and you can believe that they lost 
no time in popping old Mr. Tuna right 


into a big black pot and cooking 
him for dinner. (Heigh—ho! Blow! 


Blo-o-o-w!) And one old salt, the story 
continued, insisted on putting a half- 
dollar in the pot, for, said he, sailor- 
like, “if the silver don’t turn black the 
fish is fit to eat.” 

Now that’s the kind of thing that I 
like to mull over with my morning 
coffee, along with the campaign news 
and tales of the Graf Zeppelin. Noth- 
ing sexy, no shooting or crashes, no 
armored-car stick-ups or fourteen-story 
suicides—just a clean, fresh yarn of the 
salt sea, the sort of thing you could give 
your sister to read. (I’m not sure, 
however, whether the old salt called ‘t 
“silver” or “siller” and it may be that 
he “vouchsafed” his theory, too.) 

But come! Let us cross the “line” 
with Joe Deganahl, scientist and press- 
poet extraordinary of the good ship 


By WALTON MORTON 


Eleanor Bolling! (Blow, blo-o-o-w!) 
Placing the left palm on the pit of the 
stomach and the right hand at the small 
of the back and rapidly alternating 
these positions, let us scan the text of 
Neptune’s address to Captain Brown, 
ye-he! It’s “Copyright 1928 Through- 
out the World” but after all, we lovers 
of the sea are all brothers under the 
skin. Here: 

“In the name of Rex Neptune, Su- 
preme Ruler of the within the 
Polar boundaries of the North and the 
great Antarctic of the South, I greet 
you and command your attention. 


Seas 


“It has come to our royal attention 
that without permission the steamship 
Eleanor Bolling has dared to invade the 
sacred domain of my master Rex Nep- 
tune and with the high disdain of the 
royal and most sacred right of my 
August Master you, as master of the 
steamship Eleanor Bolling, have dared 
to number among your crew not a few 
landlubbers. . . . 


” 


ete., ete:, etc. 


HE SPEECH runs to precisely four 

TF ans, if you want to read the rest 
of it, you can find it in the “Times” of 
October 19, right next to the news that 
the 1929 budget for the city of New 
York is $26,399,865 above the 1928 
figure. (With a ye, and a he, and a ye, 
he, he!) The whole story, in fact, 
counting a day’s run of 400,000 copies, 
appears to have consumed some 135,000 
square feet of fresh white paper. But 
let’s get back to Joe Deganahl as he 
squares away with the rest of the yarn. 
“Rank was forgotten,” so Joe tells 
us. “George W. Tennant, chief cook, 
who had spent the night baking mustard 
pies and roast squid, passed out his 
doctor called for them. 
. . . A ducking in the barrel of water 


wares as the 
prepared the landlubbers for the barber. 

, « Then they passed before the King 
and Queen to become members of the 
fraternity. of the sea.” For, Joe ex- 
plains in more serious measures, ‘‘the 
tradition of the sea demanded that no 
one cross the Equator for the first time 
without undergoing the ritual of the 
court, ... The law of Neptune was 
relentless.” 

Now it does seem probable that if the 
Byrd expedition only lasts long enough, 
we shall find an increasing tendency to 
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apply to our everyday life the various 
traditions and lore of the sea. Governor 
Smith, hot in the middle of a public 
address, will suddenly break off «and 
announce: “As President of these great 
United States, I am sworn to uphold 
Neptune’s law. But—I should be 
derelict in my duties as Chief Magis- 
trate if I failed to suggest to Congress 


—etc.” Herbert Hoover, breaking his 
inherited silence, might oracularly 


affirm: “Red sky at morning, ‘sailors 
take warning. Red sky at night, sail- 
ors delight!” Will Rogers would dis- 
card his chewing gum for a bit of oakum 
or a fragment of the taff-rail. Ship 
models would take on an entirely unpre- 
cedented significance and the people 
who are fond of spouting the lyrics of 
“H. M.S. Pinafore’ might find them- 
selves reinstated in the society of other 
folks. Luckies and Listerine would all 
at once be found to cure seasickness 
with a vigor previously quite unsus- 


pected. “I’d row a mile for a Camel.” 
* * * * * 
Another high-light of the Metro- 
politan press: 
The “World” ran to earth, all by 


itself, a brand new visiting author and 
—by what cajolery or trickery I don't 
know—managed to wring a few “im- 
pressions” from her. Leonora Ervine 
was the name and the “World” proudly 
refers to her as “stirring up a hornet’s 
nest,”” so pungent were her views. The 
lady took a stroll up Fifth Avenue. it 
seems, and remarked to a conveniently 
nearby journalist, who had apparently 
sprung from nowhere, “Alas, I didn’t 
see a_ single well-dressed = man.” 
Further, she offered, American men are 
given to the odious belt instead of the 
more decorous suspender. 

Did the “World” let this go unehal- 
Never! One hundred extra 
rolls of newsprint were promptly fed 
into the greedy presses. Photographs 
of eight billionaire New Yorkers were 


lenged? 


suspender 
James 


rushed to the relief—all 
wearers. One 
MeVickar, was produced who threw his 


suspenders away after the second wear- 


man, a certain 


ing and began all over again. Guernsey 
Curran, Jr., delivered a neat address 
on when to take off the silver buckles 
and put on the gold. (6:45 p.m., I be- 
lieve it was.) 

We now await Mrs. 
move. Is it checkmate, Mrs. Ervine : 


Ervine’s next 
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Picked at Random 
By Watrer R. Brooks 


weit Gandente Quite awful was the 
The New Gun Runners plot by which De la 
Rey and his daugh- 
ter and their asso- 
ciates expected to do away finally with 
all war and oppression, and they would 
have succeeded, too, if it hadn’t been 
for several very inquisitive young men 
who seemed to have nothing more im- 
portant to do than peek through win- 
dows and gumshoe around other 
people’s back yards. Nevertheless, 
what with bombs and Bolsheviks and 
midnight attacks and quite a lot of ruth- 
lessness, it’s an exciting story, told not 
too seriously. Only we feel that with 
the motor traffic on the roads around 
London what it is today, it was a little 
inconsiderate of Mr. Gordon to run so 
twany long processions of cars through 
the streets. You know the kind of thing. 
You jump in a taxi and say, “Follow 
that car ahead. There’s an extra 
sovereign in it if you don’t lose him.” 
And then a man who has been watching 
you picks up the next taxi, and a friend 
of yours who has been watching him 
picks up the next one, and so on until 
you have the beginnings of a very re- 
spectable parade. 


Harcourt, Brace 


There was a wicked 
plot to scare young 
Sir Francis Lang- 
dale to death with 
a magic lantern, and another of those 
hunchbacks with angelic faces so often 
met in mystery stories, and a tutor, and 
a sinister housekeeper, and a mys- 
terious forgery, and several people who 
turn out to be somebody else. If fact 
is stranger than fiction, detective stories 
are stranger than fact, and this is quite 
strange, but readable. And the cripple’s 
name was Thormthwaite, which is still 
stranger, and not a word we'd like to 
have to pronounce after the third cock- 
tail. 


J. S, Fletcher’s 
The Shadow of 
Ravenscliffe 
Clode 


Creepy tales for 
horror addicts and 
shudder lovers. In 
his introduction, 
Herbert Asbury says: “Criticis will 
look in vain for evidences of the skill 
and erudition displayed by such mas- 
ters of the horror story as Poe, Bierce 
and Blackwood. But any such com- 
parison would be manifestly unfair, for 
the only criteria applied in selecting 
these tales were shock and gruesome- 
ness.” Nevertheless, we don’t feel that 
such a comparison is unfair. We found 


Not at Night! 
Macy-Masius 


in our youth that a badly constructed 
firecracker wouldn't explode. Neither 
will a badly constructed and badly 
written horror story horrify. A very 
small horror, well handled, will give 
you more cold shudders than all the 
man-eating plants, boneless girls, vam- 
pires, giant leeches, slimy sea monsters 
and pseudosurgical experiments in this 
book. Some of them aren’t bad, it is 
true. But a horror story that merely 
isn’t bad hasn’t much to recommend it. 
The trouble is that in practically all of 
these tales the authors have put the 
emphasis in the wrong place, on the 
physical details of blood and ugliness 
and monstrosity. They have plowed 
up the dictionary. “His mordacious 
propinquity casts a reviling sensation 
of obscenity about me,” says one. But 
consider “The Monkey’s Paw,” one of 
the best horror stories every written. 
Nothing horrible about the paw itself. 
The creepiness is all in the handling— 
the suggestions, the suspense. No, 
these stories just won’t jell. 


There has been so 
a rapa cn much highly hooey- 
Police Century ized Get-your-man 
fiction written about 
the Canadian Mounted Police, that it is 
very satisfying to come across a book 
which, in a vivid and entertaining way, 
gives a true picture of that Force. Here 
is the story of four young men, how 
they joined the Police, were trained, 
and some of the adventures they had 
in line of duty. And all these adven- 
tures are based on actual cases handled 
by the “Mounties.” Primarily a book 
for boys, it is so interesting, honest and 
well written as to be, in our opinion, 
preferable to any of the adult fiction 
we have ever read dealing with the same 
subject. 


No sea story that we 
have ever read is 
more packed with in- 
cident and color and 
adventure than this account of the wan- 
derings of Captain John Cameron— 
and it’s all true. There is mutiny and 
shipwreck, there are typhoons and coral 
islands, there are lots of liquor and lots 
of fighting. There is Captain Hawes, 
who held spiritualistie seances in his 
cabin, and there’s Jim McLean who. 
although he was dead broke, preferred 
starvation to the job of bell ringer in 
the Episcopal Church in Honolulu, and 
there is an unnamed gentleman who 
brought the ice cream for a party in his 
top hat. And there is Captain Walker, 
who took fifty cases of Florida water 
on a sharking expedition so that he 
(Please turn to page 1144) 


John Cameron’s 
Odyssey Macmillan 
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Herbert Hoover Prohibition 
John J. Raskob Birth Control 
Bishop Cannon Mexico 
Dr. Work Protestantism 
Al Smith Catholicism 


\ discussed in the past few 


HESE are just a few of the 
outstanding personalities 


and issues that The Outlook has 


months. 


It is our sincere desire to give 
our readers a bird’s-eye view of 
the interesting people and ques- 
tions that present themselves 
from day to day at home and 
abroad—not for the purpose of 
moulding the readers’ opinions, 
but to help them form their 
own opinions better. 


Coming issues of The Outlook 
will be of unusual interest to all 
serious-minded folks. May we 
suggest, therefore, if your sub- 
scription has expired, or is about 
to expire, you use the conven- 
ient coupon below. Or you can 
send in a subscription for a 
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The Catholic Conspiracy Myth 


(Continued from Page 1137) 


and by calling attention to a neglected 
part of human history. But it had also 
done a great deal of harm by constrain- 
ing the Catholic faith into the service 
of one social philosophy. Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc was temporarily attracted to it. 
His famous sentence, “The Catholic 
Chureh is in its root principle at issue 
with the civil definition of freedom and 
authority,” is not a restatement of im- 
memorial Catholic teaching but rather 
a crystallization of doctrine dear to 
“)’ Action Francaise.” 

This has now been con- 
demned by Rome, not in the sense that 
rovalism is disapproved of (for the 
Chureh is indifferent toward forms of 
government) but in the sense that “‘res- 


movement 


taurationism’”’ is not to be accepted as 
part of the faith. 
completely the Church has shaken off 
allegiance to this one view of govern- 


How gradually and 


ment that seemed to be creeping upon 
her from outside, may be learned from 
a few recent facts: The eulogy of Dante 
in an encyclical of Pope Benedict XY, 
despite the circumstance that the poet 
had placed a Pope in the Inferno and 
written pages adjudged to be deserving 
The recent beatifica- 
tion of Cardinal Robert Bellarmine, to 


of condemnation. 


whom we owe the clearest description 
of the 
Catholic ought not to obey the Sovereign 
Pontiff. The canonization of St. Jeanne 
d’Are, (which, by the way, was first pro- 


circumstances under which a 


moted by a full-blooded German monk 
and theologian), regarding which a 
Jesuit authority has declared in the 
oficial organ of his Society that it regu- 
larizes spiritual independence as a form 
of sanctity. The beginning of labors to 
determine the title of Savonarola, oppo- 
nent of the Papacy in his time, to canon- 
ization. The permission accorded to the 
clergy of Mexico by the Holy See to 
accept a civil status far less favorable 
to religion than what is established by 
custom in the United States. 

The list could be extended over an- 
other page. As it stands, however, it is 
a strong challenge to the “liberal” argu- 
nent against Catholicism. Many people 
think the American Catholies are very 


much than 


“advanced” their 
As a matter of 
fact. the exact opposite is true, as any- 
one can discover by subjecting himself 
to 


more 
European brethren. 


a few hours of comparative reading. 
I tind it very odd, for instance, that no 
American (particularly none of the 
Lutheran ministers who expressed their 
fear of “political Catholicism” some 
weeks ago) seems to have heard of the 


Staatslexicon published by the Gorres- 
gesellschaft, which is the organization 
of German Catholic theologians and in- 
tellectuals. Yet this book, written six- 
teen years ago, deals with the whole 
problem in a spirit which may be judged 
by the fact that I have drawn upon it 
heavily for the present paper. 

Really there is only one thing to be 
said in conclusion regarding current dis- 
cussion: we Americans can live tran- 
quilly together, with no just fear of 
“Catholic domination;” and anybody 
who doubts this may, if he will take 
the pains, convince himself that while 
persons who accept the Papal decrees 
regarding faith and morals are subject 
to all sorts of human weaknesses, their 
faith teaches precisely what the best 
them tried to put into 
practice. 


among have 


The Personalities Have It 
(Continued from Page 1123) 


record. ‘The Governor’s broad humor 
and 


stances, were suppressed by his desire 


swordlike thrusts, in these in- 
to lay before his hearers the facts and 
He could not 
His 
parting shot in his Helena speech was: 
“Tf I had had to defend the Republican 


record, I would have lost my voice a 


figures as he read them. 
wholly restrain himself, however. 


week ago—before I started out.” This 
was his comment on the report that 
Senator Curtis, Hoover’s running mate, 
ordered to 
door speeches because of an attack of 


had been discontinue out- 
laryngitis. 

To Governor Smith a political cam- 
paign is a war, each speech an attack 
and each appearance before the public 
an opportunity to stage a trench raid. 
Already he has trained his guns di- 
rectly on Hoover, Coolidge, Mrs. Wille- 
brandt, the Ku Klux Klan, Mellon, Will 
H. the 
scandals and lesser figures. He needed 
“Pour it on, Al!” to dis- 


charge his heavy artillery. None knows 


Hays, participants in oil 


no cries of 
better than he that only in open battle 


has he any prospect of overcoming 


If 


Hoover will not move out from his forti- 


Hoover’s advantage in numbers. 


fications, Smith must drive him out. 

Whatever the 
motives and political philosopiy that 
prompt the two candidates in their cam- 


may be personal 


paigns, their latest announcements in- 
dicate that the present alignment will 
last through November 6. 


“We will have a good. hard. clean 
fight.” promised Governor Smith at 


Omaha. 
“Ours is not a campaign of opposi- 
tion.” said Mr. Hoover at Washington. 




























































where you can see such 


strange, 


inspiring, ro- 


mantic, mysterious and 
beautiful sights as you 


find in 


South Arica 


Where else can you see the Greatest 
Waterfall in the world, the thrill- 


ing, 


peaceful, 


but barbaric war 


dances, colorful native life, majes- 


tic 
primeval 


mountains, 
forests, 
diamond mines in the world 


flowers, 
greatest 
and 


beautiful 
the 


mile deep gold mines and withal en- 


joy such delightful social 


sions? 


VISIT the 


Glorious Cape 
Peninsular 
Quaint Kaffir 
Kraals 
The Magic 
Cango Caves 
Kruger Big 
Game Preserve 
The Valley of 
a Thousand 
Hills 
Mysterious 
Zimbabwe 
Ruins 


diver- 


If you enjoy sport, 
there are stiff golf 
courses, antheap 
courts for year 
round tennis, trout 
fishing in the Golden 
Rivers, exciting sea 
angling, horse races, 
and surf bathing on 
unrivalled beaches. 


Before you plan your next trip be 
sure to write for Booklet HB-5 and 
fully illustrated travel literature to 
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>> The Dower Chest << 


HEN Czechoslovakia 
Bohemia—so Miss Williamson’s 
neighbor, Mrs. Duben, relates— 


was 


every family raised geese, and no girl’s 
dowry was complete without at least 
two mammoth beds and half a dozen pil- 
lows of goose feathers. As winter even- 
ings grew long, neighbors gathered at 
each other’s homes to strip the down 
from the feathers that had been drying 
all summer. Under a jar, set 
upside down in the center of the table, 
each worker pushed the fluffy down, 
and not until this jar tilted from the 
refreshments 


stone 


pressure beneath were 
served—a delicious little cake, kolace, 
huge dill pickles and strong coffee. 

Little girls helped with the task, but 
after supper, when eyelids grew heavy, 
the older women started story-telling 
to spur on the laggards. “The Dower 
Chest” was always contributed by Mrs. 
Duben’s grandmother. 


&>The Dower Chest~~ 
As told by a Czechoslovakian neighbor to 


MISS DOROTHY WILLIAMSON 


HERE was once a poor girl named 

Dollie who lived with her cruel step- 
mother and her unkind step-sister. 
Whenever they baked an _ apple-pie. 
Dolly got only cores and parings; if 
the step-sister had a new dress. she 
But though 


they were so cruel, the little girl was 


gave the old one to Dollie. 


always sweet and kind. 
When the 

reached birthday, 

“Now. Barbara, it is time 


Barbara, step-sister, 


her sixteenth her 
mother said: 
for you to make your journey to the 
Little House in the Forest to fetch your 
dower-chest. Here are your journey- 
cakes of white flour and sugar to eat 
along the road.” 

So Barbara dressed in her best. took 
her journey-cakes and_ started out. 
She walked 
walked until she came 
Barbara!” the 


walked and she 
“Oh 


“Please 


and she 
to a well. 


cried well. 


clean me out.” 











By HARRIET EAGER DAVIS 
Illustrated by FRANK W. PEERS 








and 


head 


But Barbara tossed her 
answered, “Clean yourself out, you 
dirty thing!” and went on toward the 
forest. 

Soon she came to a hill, very rough 
and uneven. “Oh Barbara!” cried the 
hill. ‘Please straighten me out.” 

But Barbara 
answered: “Straighten yourself out, vou 
crooked thing!’ and went on. 

Just fell. 
the Little House in the Forest. Opening 
the door boldly, she walked in. There 
“Good evening. 


tossed her head and 


as darkness she reached 


stood a cat and a dog. 


Barbara,” they said, bowing politely 
But Barbara only tossed her head and 
answered: “I don’t talk to cats and 


dogs.” 

In the next room she lay down on a 
soft white bed and slept all night. but 
as the early sun shone through the win- 
dow, she woke and saw three chests 
standing in a row. 

“Cat! Dog!” called 
“Which chest shall I take?” 

“The largest and finest. of course.” 
So _pick- 


ing up the largest chest, Barbara set 


she rudely. 


answered the cat and dog. 


it on her shoulder and started for home. 

She walked and she walked and she 
walked till she came to the rough and 
crooked hill. By this time, the chest. 
was bearing down so heavily on her 
shoulder that she could scarcely stagger. 

“What a lot of fine things it must 
hold.” she thought proudly. Then she 
called to the hill: “Hill, help me carry 
this But the hill 
“Carry it yourself, you lazy thing!” 


chest!" answered: 
So Barbara had to climb the rough and 
hill till tired 
breathless. 

After resting at the top. she walked 
By this time 


her lips were parched and her throat 


crooked she was and 


till she eame to the well. 
dry. “Give me a drink, well.” she cried. 
But the well answered: “Get vour own 


drink '’ so she went on. 


When at last she came in sight of her 
mother’s house, she called: “Dollie, 
come take my chest!’ Dollie 
running, and carrying the heavy chest 
the rest of the way, set it on the door- 
step. Then Barbara and her mother 
opened in—but what a sight met their 
eyes! Sticks 
bones, tin pans and old cans! 
wept and her mother scolded, for well 
they knew that no maiden may make 
more than one journey to the Little 


came 


and stones, rags and 


Barbara 


House in the Forest. 

Dollie’s sixteenth birthday came a 
few weeks later, so her step-mother 
said: “Well, you lazy, good-for-nothing 
girl, I suppose you will have to make 
vour journey to the Little House in the 
Forest, though you will probably bring 
iome a chest-full of rubbish, so be off 
with you! Here are journey-cakes of 
ashes and salt.” 

Dollie dressed as best she could in 
one of Barbara’s old dresses, took the 
journey-cakes set forth. She 
walked and she walked and she walked 
“Oh, Dollie.” 
cried the well, “please clean me out!” 

So kind Dollie stopped and cleared 
away the weeds and sticks choking the 


and 


until she came to a well. 


well, and went on her way. 

Soon she came to a hill, very rough 
“Oh, Dollie!’ cried the 
hill, “please straighten me out!” 


and uneven. 


So the girl smoothed and patted the 
hill until it was level and straight, and 
went on her way. Just as darkness fell. 
she came to the Little House in the 
Knocking gently on the door. 
she heard a pleasant voice call: “Come 


Forest. 


in!” and there stood a cat and a dog. 

“Good evening, Dollie.” they said. 

“Good evening to you, kind friends,” 
answered Dollie. “May I stay here 
until morning?” 

“Indeed you may,” cried the cat and 
the dog. “But first vou must have your 
supper,” and they led her to a little 
white table spread with roast duckling 
and mashed potatoes, white bread and 
honey. salad and sweet cakes. 

(Please Turn to Page 1144) 
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Tours and Travel 
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Hotels and Resorts 








Egypt and Palestine 
Monthly Sailings - $865 


Vacation Tours--Select Summer Tours 
Private Motor Tours 





Steamship tickets 10 all parts of the world, 
Cruises. Mediterranean, West Indies, Bermuda 
STRATFORD TOURS 
462 Fifth Ave., 


New York 











HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook,’’ to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
T Yo . 
for full information 


Rates far a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 











Major Blake’s Tours 


England and Continent 


pr every make for hire. Chaufteur 
“ Drive your own ear” arrangement. 

Offic es in leading cities. Free advice. 

Personal attention. Outlook ‘I'ravel 

Bureau or 

199 Picadilly, London, England 









Whes sae winter comes 
there's Sunshine in 


TUCSON 
(‘‘Too-sthn’’) 


Tucson is world-famous as the ideal 
place for rest or for play. 

Here skies are always blue and you 
Can enjoy such a winter vacation as 
you have never dreamed of. All your 
favorite outdoor sports — mountains, 
hunting, riding, golf, tennis — with old 
Missions, prehistoric Indian villages 
and Mexico nearby. 

Write to the Sunshine Club for free 
information, hotel reservations, tours 
and general advice to visitors. 


Oldest and largest municipal airport 
in the U.S.A 


Come Rock Island or Southern Pacific. 
Winter rates and stop-overs. 


Tucson Sunshine~Climate Club 


ARIZONA 


801 Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Ariz. 
Please send me the ‘‘Sunshine Booklet’’ 





Name 


Address_ 





Arizona 
RANCHO MANZANITA 


Two hours from Douglas Ariz. A hundred 





| thousand dollar guest ranch: Beautiful and 
| modern. Steam heat, concrete swimming pool 


Fine riding horses. Out 
All year climate. 


and tennis courts. 
door sports and recreation. 








Now open. Wire or write Paul Davis, Mgr. 
Rancho Manzanita, Douglas, Ariz. 
Bermuda 
situated 


see htfully 


Petvate Chaba Deiienifuty, situates 


surly part of season. re information consult 
Outlook Travel Bureau. 


Cuba 
T q F Esq. 15. Vedado, 
The Savoy, Havana American plan. Moder- 
ate. Delightfully located. Well run. Rates, 
details, direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 











Connecticut 


THE WAYSIDE INN 


New Milford, Conn. At foot of Berkshires 


Ideal for long stay or week-end. Bright, 

airy rooms ; all modern improvements. 

Scenic beauty, health, good living. 80 miles 
’ 


from New York. Mrs.d3J.E.Castle, Prop. 





| District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC W“si"g‘e"- 





ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAFITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 


Florida 


BOARDERS FOR WINTER 
and cold water, furnace heat—excellent 
moderate rates. Alice M. Davis, Box 
Mount Dora, Florida. 








Hot 
food, 
195, 





Massachusetts 








HOTEL 
NOX 


EN ” BOSTON 


The Ouse Travel Bureau 
for rates, bookings, and details. 











Missouri 


WEBSTER GROVES 


St. Louis’ Finest Suburb 


Write for map and list of homes and estates. 

Dependable and courteous real estate services 

WEBSTER GROVES TRUST Company, Rea/tor. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 








New Vork City 


HOTEL BRISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 











Rooms With Bath Evening Dinntr and 
Single—$3—$3.50—$4 Sunday noon . $1.00 
Double $5—#6—$7 Luncheon 250 


Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 

For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining serviee 
come to Hotel Bristol. You'll feel ‘‘at home."’ 


Hotel Wentworth 
59 West 46th St.. New York City 

The hotel you have been looking for 
which offers rest, comfortable appointments, 
thoughtful cuisine. In the heart of theatre 
and shopping center, just off Fifth Ave. 
Moderate. Further details, rates, booklets, 
direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. . 

















COPY Y Nov. 7. Phone Stuyvesant 7874... a 
or write oe. —— Travel — How to Travel 
THE OUTLOOK CO. ine : . . 
120 EAST 16th ST. NEW YORK CITY Use this Section to Fill Your Wants 
' South Carolina 


1700.ACRE HUNTING PRESERVE 











53 Washington Sq., @BEAUFORT COUNTY, S. C.—For sale. 
Hotel Judson New York City Duck, quail, deer, turkey, fishing. Ten- 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining room house, servants quarters. Coastal 
the facilities of hottl life with the comforts Highway and N. Y.-Florida Railway lines. 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day A. L. White, M. & F. Bank, Spartan- 
and p. European plan $1.50 per day and up. burg, S. C. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager 
New York PROPERTY WANTED 
otel LENOX, North St.,west of Delaware SCHOOL OR SUITABLE PROPERTY— 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, Superior accommo- | Wanted by experienced educator, injorma- 
dations: famous for good food. Write director | dion treated confidentially. Box 523 Out- 
Outilook’s Bureau for rates. details, bookings, ook. 
North Carolina STATIONERY 





INN AND COTTAGES—Tryon 
Ridge Mts. 500 mile 
golf. Excellently 


MIMOSA 
N. C. Foothills Blue 
trail. Horse-back and 
run. Details on inquiry. 


Cleveland Springs Hotel, Shelby,N.C. 





Ideally located. Excellently run. Moderate. 
Marvelous recuperation spot. Details—Rates 
on inquiry. H. D. Martin. 





New Jersey 


Pudding Stone 
Inn 


Here, close by, but away from the whir of 
the town, you will find ea quiet, restful inn 
amidst 12 acres of big trees, and where 
woodsy walks abound, besides comfortable 
rooms and excellent 7 Write for booklet. 
Open all year. N. VINCENT, Boonton, 
N J. 





Washington 
GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
“WASHINGTON,D.C, 


Near the Capitol and the 
Union Station 
Open to men and women. 
he CA MLIN,Seattle’s most distinguished 
hotel. Smartly correct in guest facilities 


and service at sensibly moderate rates, Illus- 
brochure on request. H. L. BLANCHER, Mrg. 


Real Estate 


New Jersey 
Verona, N. J.—$300 Down 


45 minutes from Broadway—Model home, 
























& rooms, tiled bath; rich stueco villa, set 
among tall oaks; living room 25 feet long. 
master ch nber 22 feet long; oak floors, 
cedar chests; plot 530x148; immediate poses- 
sion. Prices $10,800, $11,800. $13,800. Take 
Hudson tubes to Park Place, Newark; from 


marked Caldwell, 
in Verona, walk 
then turn 
street and 
Woodland 
Open for 
10 to 
Home 
Ave., 


there take Bloomfield car, 
get off at Cumberland Ave. 
all way in to end of Cumberland, 
right 20 feet to make jog in 
continue one block further to 
Avenue, up Woodland to No. 6 
inspection Saturday 1 to 4, Sunday 
4. Be sure to see it, bring deposit. 
Construction Company, 6 Woodland 
Verona, N. J. 


California 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
San sidro Ranch 


California’s Famed Foothill Resort 

Nestled in the foothills among the orange 
groves, overlooking valley and sea. Eleva- 
tion 600 feet. Furnished bungalows, 2 to 7 
rooms. Central dining-room. Electricity, 
hot and cold water. Surf bathing, 20 bath- 
houses on beach. Tennis, horseback riding. 
Six miles from historic Santa Barbara, two 
from ocean and country club. Moderate 
rates. For folder address San Ysidro Ranch, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 











full bearing orchard, home 
sites overlooking beautifol Monterey Bay. 
Winters warm, sunny. All year swimming 

-Summtrs cool—High-class community near 
good churches, schools and markets. Owner 
R. Sox 517, Aptos, California. 


Sunlit heights, 





| 





| 








WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Lewis, 
stationer. Troy, N. Y. 


A Mart of the Unusual 


EGGS FROM LONG 








ISLAND 


For Particular Long Island Feople. Family 
trade. Reasonable price. Write for infor- 
mation. Shoreacres Egg Farm,  Bridge- 
hampton, L. L, N. Y¥. Box 296 








Direct from makers. 
_ sporting ma- 


Harris Twee 1. Any length cut. 


Newall 127 Stornoway, Scotland 





Samples free. 












C-FAR FIELD GLASSES, $2 


Consists of two rimmed lenses in neat 
leather case, slips into vest pocket, weighs 
only 14 ounces. Gives 6 diameters mag- 
nification. Money back if not satisfied. Send 
$2 today to BUFFALO OPTICAL CO, 
Dept. TO-1, 574 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


LADIES—Heilp Wanted—If you can_ sew 
at all, you can make extra money at home 
in spare time, working for us. 
formation address KEITH’S PUB. 
Dept. 50, Long Branch, N. J. 








For in- 
HOUSE, 





Are you 
thinking of 


Golf and 
Southern 
Climes? 


HE OUTLOOK Travel 

Bureau is equipped to 
offer you valuable assist- 
ance in finding just the 
spot you are looking for. 
Too, we take on worri- 
some details for the trav- 
eler such as booking 


Railways and 
Steamship Tickets 


Reservations in Hotels 


Full information on 
Golf Courses 


We offer you this service 
gratis. Write us yourneeds. 


EVA R. DIXON, Director 
OUTLOOK TRAVEL BUREAU 


120 East 16th Street 
New York City 
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Outlook and Independent 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED SECTION—Continued 





HELP WANTED—Continued 


SITUATIONS WANTED—Cont'd | 








HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nationwide demand for high- position of Boys’ Director in Settlement 
salaried men and women. Past experience | House. Parish, Y. M. C. <A., or Tutor- se t e 
We train you by mail and put | companion, Engaged at _ present. Well | 


unnecessary. 


you in touch with big opportunities. Big | qualified. 


BOYS WORKER Young man would like | 


8748 Outlook. 








pay, fine living, permanent, interesting work 
quick advancem ent. Write for free book 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 


LADY of 


refinement ‘ 
like position as companion—will travel. S761 


and culture would 











Hotel Training Schools, Suite BC—5842, Outlook. e 

Washington. D. C. Classified 
SITUATIONS WANTED APARTMENTS 

GOVERNESS, mother’s assistant, educated FURNISHED—Four rooms and bath near Columns 


experienced woman. 8721 Outlook. 


subway. C. 





TRAINED nurse desires position as com- 


Columbia University 


Street, New York. 


convenient to cars and 
Coleman, 509 West 122nd 





panion to lady. If no family, willing to 
share in domestic duties. 8755 Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS Se 








EXPERIENCE as secretary; executive and 
practical knowledge of housekeeping; lady 
wishes resident position; understanding of 
shildren; best of references. F.J.S. Box 377, 
Cold Spring-on-Hudson, New York. In Hospital, 
Aids 





TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a nine months 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying 
307 Second Ave., 
are provided 


New York. | 
with maintenance and | 


allowance of $10. For | 








MANAGING housekeeper experienced or | given a monthly : 
companion, governess, languages, travelled, further particulars address Directress_ of 
desires position. Excellent references. 8763 Nurses. | 
Outlook. | 
NEW ENGLAND woman of ability and AUTOMOBILES | EVA R. DIXON 


refinement desires position as supervising 





housekeeper. 8764 Outlook. 
REPRESENTATIVES to sell box assort- 
ments of beautiful engraved Christmas Cards 
15 in box with fancy lined envelopes to 
match. Sells for $1.00. 35 commission. 
Send 50 cents for sample box. School 





Pennsy!vania. 9259. 





WANTED—Best possible buy in Packard 
1926-7-8 Sport Roadster. 
lars in letter 
rock bottom price. 
wheels, sport roadster in good condition as 
part exchange if desired. 
Studios, 34 South 17th Street, Fhiladelphia, Outlook or if in New York ‘phone Lorraine | 

x 9 


of appearance, condition and 


Give full particu- | 


Have Mercer 





Outlook 


OUTLOOK TRAVEL 
BUREAU 


120 East 16th Street 
1922 wire | NEW YORK CITY 


The following proves the 
result of finding the right 
medium for advertising: 


‘‘Dear Sirs: 

Iam pleased to inform you 
that I have sold my farm to a 
very desirable party in answer 
to advertisement in your 
weekly this fall. 

Yours truly, 
OF Di 


Rates and full details for 
advertising in our Classified 
Columns sent on request. 








| 
Write Box 8760 | 




















Sixty READING and 
Stupy CouRSES 


{Subjects fresh and stim- 
ulating based on Old Tes- 
tament, New Testament, 
Church History, Theology, 
Biography, Religious Edu- 
cation, Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, Practical Church 
Work. 9 Directed by well 
known scholars and teach- 
ers. Ten Thousand persons registered an- 
nually. 4 Traveling Libraries, Modern 
Tract Literature. Send for catalog 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
Dept. 96 The University of Chicago Chicago, Ill. 


















CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correction 
of various chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a_ mail - order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 




















HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Buiiding, Battle Creek,Mich. 





The Dower Chest 
(Continued from Page 1142) 


When Dollie had eaten her fill, the 
cat and the dog led her to a soft white 
bed where she slept soundly all night. 
But as the early sun shone through the 
window, she woke and saw three chests 
standing in a row. 

“Please, kind friends,” 
“which shall I take?” 


she ealled, 





“The smallest and oldest, to be sure.” 
answered the cat and dog, so though 
she thought their advice very odd. 
Dollie picked up the shabby little trunk, 
set it on her shoulder and after bidding 
her friends goodbye, started for home. 

But by the time she reached the place 
where the hill had been, the chest had 
grown quite heavy. “Oh, how nice to 
hiil to cried 

happily the 


have no climb !"" 
Dollie, 
smooth road. 

By the time she came to the well, she 
felt very thirsty. “Please, kind well, 
give me a drink of your good water,” 
she begged, and the well gladly gave her 
enough to drink and to bathe her hot 
face and hands. So after thanking the 
well, she went merrily on her way. 


steep 


tripping along 


As Dolly came near home, Barbara 
ran dancing to meet her. “Sticks and 
stones, rags and bones, tin cans and old 
cans!” she jeered, then hurrying back 
to the house without helping, she called 
her mother. 

But Dollie set her chest down on the 
doorstep and cried: “Mother, Sister! 
Come see what I have in my dower- 
chest!” Then she raised the lid. What 
a sight met her eves! 

Silks and satins, bed-linen and table 
linen, laces and embroideries, ribbons 
and_brocades, 
would she never reach the end? 

“Oh, Sister!” 
more than enough for you and me too. 
We shall both have our dowers after 


all.” 





jewels, silver-ware 


she cried. ‘Here is 


When the unkind step-mother and 
step-sister heard Dollie’s kind words, 
they grew so ashamed that they threw 


their arms about her neck and kissed 
And_ from 


that time forward they all lived happily 


her, begging forgiveness. 


| together. 
| 


Picked at Random 


(Continued from Page 1139) 


could perfume the ship while the men 
were trying out the sharks’ livers. The 
wreck of this same ship on Midway 
Island later furnished Stevenson with 
the plot for “The Wrecker.” Captain 
Cameron, then first officer, tells the 
story of this wreck, of their life on the 
island and the forty-three day trip in 
an open boat which brought him back 
to civilization, and it makes as thrilling 
a sea story as anything Clark Russell 
or any of his followers ever wrote. 


Concerns itself with the 


Arthur Weigall’s difficulties encountered 
infidelity > : 
Brentano by Peregrine and 


Camilla, who, on theit 
honeymoon in an English hotel on the 
Riviera, endeavor to conceal the fact 
that they are married from Camilla’s 
aunt, who disapproves of marriage but 
not of love. Scandal, of course; and 
then appears Peregrine’s father, who 
must be convinced that they are not 
living in sin. The amazing cleverness 
of Camilla in playing the characters off 
against each other makes an extremely 
amusing comedy, of which we like 
everything but the title. But titles 
aren’t supposed to mean anything any- 





way. 
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